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WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN: 


A FISCAL PUZZLE. 


THE accession of the Democratic President to power in the United 
States of America suggests some interesting reflections. He has 
a wide field to exercise his abilities upon and he seems bent upon 
Reform. The book which he has published—“ The New Free- 
dom ”—sets out a part of his programme. It deals mainly with 
the Tariff question, which is the burning one in America at pre- 
sent. What a contrast it presents to the work of De Tocqueville, 
published by Longmans in 1862, but really written about thirty 
years previously. It was highly commended at the time for its 
judicial view of things American and for its philosophic thought. 
An aristocrat of France with his caste ideas softened by sad family 
vicissitude he was eminently fitted to take a dispassionate view of 
the politics of other countries, and in doing so was much praised by 
such an authority as John Stuart Mill) De Tocqueville showed 
us the “equality of conditions” that prevailed in America at that 
time. Do those conditions still prevail? Dr. Wilson says, No!— 
emphatically, no! ! Instead of a purely democratic State there is 
now an oligarchy—a plutocratic oligarchy—which has about half 
the wealth of the United States in its pocket, and rules the rest 
with a rod of—steel. And in regard to this rod of steel, in his in- 
spiring book, he says: “ The Steel Schedule is rather satisfactory 
to those who manufacture steel, but is it satisfactory to those who 
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make the steel with their tired hands? Don’t you know that there 
are mills in which the men are made to work seven days in the 
week for twelve hours a day, and in the 365 weary days in the 
year can’t make enough to pay their bills.” 

Shade of De Tocqueville! Where is the “equality of con- 
ditions” now? And that in less than a century ago. It will be 
well for the American people if their new President can quietly 
revert to the old “conditions.” Probably he will if he can. The 
great question is—Can he? About the time that the late revered 
president McKinley was shot, an Englishman visited America. 
He had introductions to the best society and in conversation with 
a millionaire discussed the social state. The American was a fair- 
minded gentleman and in no way prejudiced in favour of his own 
caste. Deprecating the position they had drifted into as a people 
he was asked the question—What was to be the upshot of it? The 
answer was startling, as coming from such a source. He said— 
Revolution! And he added that he could see no other way out of 
it. Since then we have had some dangerous strikes, and the 
dynamite trade union action. It is a tremendous task and Gar- 
field, Lincoln and McKinley’s fate stares this intrepid man in the 
face. 

Another phase! Shortly after the crisis in trade which oc- 
curred in America in 1907, and which caused more people to leave 
the U.S.A. in the following year than went to it, I met a work- 
ing man em passant on the king’s highway. On inquiring the 
direction of the road we got into conversation. He had been in 
Chicago for a number of years, working at some factory and was 
obliged to leave owing to the inequality of conditions prevailing. 
He described to me some of the social scenes that he had wit- 
nessed, especially in the Italian quarter, and they were anything 
but savoury. But what seemed to the unlettered, but sympathetic, 
mind of this working man was the prospect. His righteous soul 
was vexed with it. The mere increase of the population appalled 
him, for it was so rapid even in the few short years that he had 
lived there. What, he asked, with a piteous look on his face, is to 
become of them? There are millions now accumulated in 
Chicago,! some in the worst of conditions, and other millions will 
be piled up there in a social vortex of misery: “ What is to become 
of them?” And he went away sorrowful, for I could afford him no 
comfort. He was a peripatetic philosopher and ought to have 
lived in Greece over two thousand years ago. 

This, also, is a question for your social reformers to tackle. 
They have plenty of instruction from the philosophers of all ages. 
Plato, with his model Republic; Augustine and his City of the 


I, 2,185,000 in Census of 1910, 
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Sun; Savonarola and Sir Thomas More, to say nothing of others, 
have all tried their hand at the conception of a Model State. In 
theory the idea is beautiful, but there have been none to put it into 
practical shape. The discordance and ignorance of the mass of 
humanity have prevented the accomplishment. Can it be done? 
Will it ever be done? Ireland would be a splendid field to begin 
with. Have the Home Rulers brains enough and power sufficient 
to get at even an approximation of this Model State? It would 
require a volume to work out the theory. As to the practice of it! 
Well, that is on the knees of the gods. Dublin and Belfast would 
have to agree upon the basis, and there the discordant element 
begins at once. 

But there is a third point of view, under the headline; and 
that is regarding the fiscal line of policy now proposed in America. 
Supposing the principle of free trade should be passed into law— 
How would it affect the United States ; and what bearing would it 
have on Great Britain? There are two broad lines conceivable. 
The first is that our external trade would be crippled and the 
American would be benefited thereby because of the free access 
obtained in the neutral ports of the world. Secondly, it is con- 
ceivable that the new amount of capital, let loose for enterprise in 
this line of business, would result in such a stimulus to general 
trade that both countries would derive a mutual benefaction. I 
think it was Byron who said that to understand how to predict the 
future we must study the lessons given us by the experience of 
the past. In the absence of the genuine old prophet, who seems to 
have retired even from private life, the advice is a sound one. Let 
us apply it. Suppose we compare the sea-borne traffic of four of 
the minor European States with each other as a test. Those are 
Spain, Portugal, Belgium and Holland. Each of them have fine 
ports on the coast of the great ocean. The two former have a 
long roll of maritime conquests down the centuries to their credit. 
They are situated on the great oceanic high road to the East. 
They have naturally rich land to cultivate, and easy access to the 
larger populations on the continent. The two latter have a posi- 
tien on the North Sea and also free access to the swarming masses 
behind them. They have not so many ports as the others and their 
coast line is more restricted. It may be argued that the Pyrenees 
are in the way of Spain, but as Buckle, in his “ History of Civilisa- 
tion,” says, the modern engineer despises and overcomes nature. 
He has penetrated the Alps and the Rockies, why should he not 
assist the Spaniard in the same way? It is a question of capital, 
enterprise and energy. 

Now, let us see what information we can get from authoritative 
and indisputable facts. There is a blue book entitled “Statistical 
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Abstract for the principal and other foreign countries.” The 35th 
number is the latest published by the British Government. It 
covers a period from 1899 to 1910. In it there are tables giving 
the amount of imports and the totals of Customs duty levied 
thereon. The imports are divided into two kinds, “special” and 
“general.” The former means the goods imported for the use or 
consumption of the home population; the latter includes the 
former, but the goods in transit to foreign countries are also 
included. It happens that the Dutch only make a return of the 
“special” kind of imports: the other three countries give us both 
divisions. In using the statistics, therefore, Holland will be placed 
at a disadvantage, as the critical eye of the reader will soon 
perceive. Well, to begin with the Dutchmen, it is stated that, in 
the year 18q9, the population of the Netherlands was returned at 
5,104,000 ; the special imports at the value of £158,857,000; and 
the import duties at £764,000. In 1910, the population was 
5,045,000; the imports, £269,474,000; and the duties £1,111,000. 
Reducing these figures, for intelligible comparison, it is obvious 
that the importation was £31 2s. per head in 1899; and the duties 
4O gs. 7d. per cent. on the total value imported. In 1910 those 
details were £45 6s. and £0 8s. 2d., respectively. If we had the 
value of the “general” imports the amount per head would have 
been much more; and the percentage of tax much less. There 
can be no dispute about that point, for in the case of the sister 
nation—Belgium—doing a similar trade, the difference is over 
fitty per cent. In some countries, like the United States, the 
divergence is very little, because it has such immense resources that 
it feeds and supplies itself, and exports more than it imports. 

In the case of the other three countries named, the “general” 
imports are quoted because it is a fairer and more adequate way of 
presenting the comparative position of each. I will not inflict the 
whole of the details on the patient reader, as in the Dutch instance, 
but merely tabulate the results. 


General Imports Percentage of Customs 
Year. Country. r head of Duties on 
opulation. Total Imports. 


1899— Belgium £21 16 #1 10 

1910— ditto 18 41 0 O 

1899—Spain 5 #12 16 

1910— ditto 5 412 18 

1899 _ Portugal 16 #22 0 

1909—(latest) ditto £3 12 413 3 «0 

It is an instructive picture. Portugal has about the same popu- 
lation as the Netherlands and is a maritime nation as well, but its 
importations per capita are only one-twelfth, or so, that of the 
Dutch, ostensibly and, probably, only one-eighteenth in reality. 
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The explanation is found alongside of the statistic. It is, that the 
incidence of taxation is forty-five and thirty-two times heavier, in 
a percentage point of view. There is, however a drop of com- 
fort for Portugal even here. Having reduced her taxation, in 
eleven years, about seventy per cent., her importation, in value, 
has gone up nearly thirty per cent. 

Turning to Spain and Belgium, the same lesson is taught. 
Taxation in Spain remained the same as in the twelfth year back 
and the importation also remained stationary. Belgium lowers the 
duty and the importation mounts up. The population of Spain 
is about 22 times that of Belgium. The latter has only 
one great port (Antwerp), the former has several, and is about 
twenty times the area. In twelve years Belgium increased her 
imports from 146 millions sterling to 262 millions; Spain from 41 
to 44 millions only. In other words, in 1899, the Belgian imports 
were 3} times that of Spain; and the latter’s taxation about ten 
time: that of Belgium, as a percentage. In 1910, the imports of 
Belgium were six times more than those of Spain; and the latter’s 
tax had, relatively, risen to about thirteen times that of Belgium, in 
a percentage point of view. - 

It is clearly evident that to tax importation is to restrict the 
business. Of course, there are many considerations to be taken 
into account, as to the ethnology, history of the people; their en- 
vironment, political constitutions, soil and climate. But the 
examples given are so pronounced, in their divergence, that it 
seems impossible to get away from the fact that import duties are 
a clog on the wheels of progress in business. The question is not 
as to the arcadian sweetness of life of the Southerners compared 
to the harder conditions in which the Northern people are situated, 
or, as to which of those conditions produce the greater amount of 
happiness to the greater number, but it is simply a matter of com- 
mercial business and as to how certain ends are attained by cer- 
tain means. Therefore, following this line of thought, let us see 
how the question works out from another point of view. That is, 
to compare the Spanish trade in bulk to the Belgian. The same 
result will follow in regard to the other nations without entering 
into the details. The tabulation is as follows :— 

Year 1899. Year Ig10., Increase. 


BELGiuM :— 
Population 6-7 millions ... 7°5 millions ... 0°8 millions 


General Imports fe. kee Ss vee SEED: 

Import Duties $1,964,000 ... £2,695,000 ... £731,000 
SPAIN :— 

Population 18°4 millions... 19°5 millions... 11 millions 

General Imports a ee 

Import Duties 45,342,000 ... £5,686,000 ... £344,000 
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Population and taxation, in aggregate, have increased in both 
cases; but look at the enormous disparity between the increase of 
trade during those eventful twelve years. Belgium, with its 
population of a third of that of Spain, increases its trade by 115 
millions sterling, whilst the other nation advances by only two 
millions and a third. The taxation has advanced in both cases, 
but Belgium reduced it in ratio and Spain remained on the same 
level. 

The same argument is herein enforced as in the other 
statistics, and that is—that taxation kills commerce. 

Supposing Spain had pursued the same fiscal policy as 
Belgium did. What might have been the result? Is there any 
reason to suppose but that the importation would have amounted 
to hundreds of millions instead of tens? That is, of course, going 
further back than the selected twelve years, for the system of our 
Flemish friends is not of yesterday. Neither is it a free trade policy 
professedly, being simply a low tax on imports in order to encour- 
age the commerce on which the country thrives. That is, the Cus- 
toms duties are not levied strictly for the purpose of revenue only, 
but it is practically one of the least in its incidence in the world, 
and less than that of Britain where free trade taxation is purely 
Cobdenite in all its ramifications. It cannot be said, therefore, 
even from the point of view of our “ Tariff Reformers,” that such 
a comparison, as herein instituted, is unfair, or in any way a 
prejudiced one. 

We started with the question—“ What might have been?” 
And, more especially, with regard to the United States. Now, 
that country is an exceptional one. It has an area equal to about 
the whole of Europe and could decently bury the whole of the four 
countries we have been studying, and never miss them from the 
surface. Its mineral wealth, so far as turned out, is estimated to 
be valued at the same amount as that of the whole world besides. 
It grows raw cotton for a great part of the rest of the people on the 
earth; and supplies them with petroleum to about the same ex- 
tent as all the other sources combined. It has an enterprising 
people who are quite ready to take a loan from the rest of 
humanity and use their money in making railways, etc., for their 
own use. Hence, America is an exporting country. In 1899 she 
landed 145 millions worth of “general imports” and exported 255 
millions. Strictly speaking the 145 ought to be about 160 millions 
because she values her cargoes, both ways, at the port of shipment.? 
That would make about a ten per cent. of difference in the imports 
compared to other national returns. Well, in 1910, the amounts 


2. Other countries, for the most part, value their imports at /anding, and their 
exports at shipment. 
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were :—General imports 324 millions, or, with ten per cent. added, 
356 millions. The general exports were 363 millions. The 
difference between exports and imports in 1899 was 110 (or 95) 
millions; and, in 1910, was only 39 (or 9) millions. So that our 
cute cousins over there are beginning to come to the length of 
their tether in supplying themselves and asking the world generally 
for more and more of their treasures. The population increased 
from 74 millions in 1899 to 92 millions in 1910—an increase of 
18 millions, equal to the whole of Spain itself, in the short space of 
twelve years. Just think of it! How is any old, half used up 
State, in Europe, to compete with such energy and such progress? 
Perhaps it is well for us that the great republic is saddled with a 
heavily loaded Tariff! What is to become of us when the new 
President works out his program and imposes a free trade, or 
revenue-tariff upon his people? What might it have been in 
the past twelve years? Let us take the Belgian figures as an 
example. 

Their “ general imports” were £21 16s. od. per head in 1899 ; 
and £34 18s. od. in 1910—an increase of 62 per cent. The 
American general imports were only £2 Is. od. per cap. in 1899, 
and £3 8s. od. in 1910—an increase of 81 per cent. That per- 
centage is greater than the Belgian. Ergo, what more is required? 
But, “Soft you now!” as Hamlet said to Ophelia. Here is a 
mighty nation of 74 millions with illimitable resources starting 
with a beggarly 41s., whereas a small power of 63? millions began 
with £21 13s. Supposing America had started with the Belgian 
amount in 1899 and increased at the same ratio for twelve years: 
the result in 1910 “might have been” thus: £34 16s od by g2 
millions of people, equal to 3201, instead of 324 millions sterling, 
as per the blue book. Of course, such an enormous amount will 
be deemed by many to be absurd. But, like causes produce like 
results. No doubt the result is an unlikely one on the face of it, 
but the assumption is that America had begun a long, free and for- 
ward fiscal career, at the same time as Belgium. Moreover, there 
is another way of looking at the matter and it is this: Exports pay 
for imports. Like many other mundane things that aphorism has 
its modifications according to circumstances. One of them has 
been explained above, that America exported more in value than 
in imports, because she has been a great borrower in former years. 
It may be added, too, that having a limited mercantile marine, large 
sums appearing as exports were paid in freights, commission and 
insurance. However, taking the imports, with a margin of error, as 
the American capital invested in the external trade we have 145 
millions in 1899. The duties were 42 millions or about 30 per 
cent. The Belgian rate was 1.33 per cent. only. At 
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that rate America would have saved 40 millions 
per annum. That sum alone invested in the external trade would 
soon amount to a very large sum as, for example, 145 plus 40 
equal to 185, which with the American rate of increase of 122° per 
cent. would be equal to 410 millions in place of 324, as recorded in 
the returns. This calculation does not include the ten per cent. 
for c.f. Of course, it is a small sum compared to the other, but 
it is only for the past twelve years, whereas the 3201 millions were 
supposed to have grown up over a considerable number of years. 
This calculation for the dozen years is a very modest one. The 
probability is that with the play of commercial forces let loose 
the result would be much larger still, as evidenced by the wonder- 
ful progress made by the Dutch and their neighbours during the 
past quarter of a century or so. 


There is every probability of the U.S.A. expanding at an 
enormous pace, if peace be maintained within her borders, and a 
revenue-tariff be established to restrain the piling up of wealth in 
corners. If so, how will it affect this nation as a free trader? Will 
it be what Lowell predicted—comparative ruin to us? Or will 
it be that by the free play of commercial forces more and more 
trade will be created and confer reciprocal benefits upon both 
nations? Lowell was a poet first—a statesman afterwards. The 
late Mr. W. T. Stead had a high opinion of him and often quoted 
from him. To few men was the gift given, in such an eminent 
degree, to diagnose the intellectual powers of others as Mr. Stead 
had. His own original articles and the success of The Review 
of Reviews testify to the truth of that assertion. Therefore, I 
receive what Lowell said with due respect. The question, however, 
is one for experience rather than discussion at the present time. 
America will no doubt make a raid upon our “neutral markets.” 
That is clear. She is doing so now: notably, with the tin plate 
trade, with little success, as the present tariff over there clogs 
every step. 

Enough has been shown to prove that trade expands the better 
for having no shackles upon it at all. Taxation should be a thing 
apart, levied upon the results and not upon the means of industry. 
Probably, the time will come when this principle will be adopted. 
Indeed it seems looming in the distance, for has not the Budget of 
1909 been working wonders already? 

It may be said and probably will be said, if this question should 
lead to any discussion, that the capital consumed in import duties, 
if withdrawn, could be applied to other industries than that of our 

3. The increase per capita was 81 per cent., but, on the aggregate imports, it was 


122 percent. The disparity was owing to the increase of population during the twelve 
years selected for comparison. 
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external trade. Moreover, that taxes must be imposed according 
to the exigences in which a nation is placed. That is very true. 
But there are taxes and taxes. Take for example the glass trade. 
That business in England and in Ireland was exceedingly flourish- 
ing in the eighteenth century. The Bristol cut glass swept the 
continent and surpassed the Bohemian and Venetian output. In 
the early nineteenth century the manufacture declined. Why? In 
every authority upon the subject it is stated that it was taxed out 
of existence. Hear what Dr. Woodrow Wilson says about the 
subject of tariff: “One of the counts in the indictment against the 
so-called Protective tariff is that it has robbed Americans of their 
independence, resourcefulness, and self-reliance. Our industry has 
grown invertebrate, cowardly, dependent on Government aid.” 
This is another view to take of the subject and it is a pretty strong 
one. In dealing with the taxation of a nation it requires a states- 
man of large experience, a talent for figures, and a judicial form of 
mind so as to be able to fit the burden to the right shoulders. Such 
a man was Gladstone. When a young parliamentarian and a 
strong Conservative he was appointed by Peel to the Board of 
Trade secretaryship. His duty was to study the tariff and advise 
his leaders upon fiscal quéstions. The more he studied the 
question, which he did for long and late, the more the protection 
spectacles fell from his eyes. The logic of the figures was 
irresistible to that sincere and open mind. It is evident that if a 
tax is to be a wholesome one it should not interfere with the 
processes of trade, industry or commerce. Otherwise, it is so much 
capital taken from the enterprise which builds up the wealth of a 
community. The wealth of a country is not enhanced if men 
merely exchange for value received within its borders, as subjects 
of the realm. The coin is only shifted from one pocket to another. 
Number two pocket may be richer for the nonce, but it does not 
add to the nation’s riches. But if a farmer grows corn and sells 
it at a profit he not only enriches himself, but adds to the total 
wealth of his country as well, for he has been producing something, 
which adds to the material benefit of the people. The same may 
be said of everyone who expends labour and talent on something 
which has been produced. In the case, however, of a sale to a 
foreigner, if there is a profit upon the transaction it goes to the 
credit account of the nation as a whole, although lodged in the 
pocket of the individual Briton. The ideal of all external trade 
is that nations, by the favour of what the old physiocrats called the 
gratuitous gifts of nature, or by their superior art, exchange their 
goods with others who, in like manner, have natural or artistic 
advantages of their own. By such a process both derive a mutual 
benefit or profit. Britain has long had a special gratuitous gift in 
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the shape of coal from the hand of Nature. For many years she 
has had the art-power of the power-loom, and could spin and weave 
cheaper than her rivals. On the other hand, France could send her 
wines and fruits and silks (not producible by Britons) in exchange 
for our coal, etc. Thus it is that this reciprocal commerce goes on, 
and increases year by year, according to the amount of capital 
that is put into the business. These two types may serve for the 
world’s trade generally. If, however, heavy duties (sometimes 
prohibitive ones) are laid on, the power of exchange is choked at 
the fountain. Take these away and more capital flows in and 
expands in proportion to the amount of profit obtained. A sum 
invested at five per cent. compound interest doubles itself in about 
a dozen of years. How much more does a fairly profitable 
business ? For the gains, being re-invested at short periods, 
amount to a kind of compound interest, or its equivalent. The 
power of re-investment is marvellous in its increase. It is said 
that a penny invested in that way at the beginning of the Christian 
Era would now amount to a value in gold equal to the weight of 
the planet we exist on. The millionaires of the present day are 
living examples of the wonderful spring and power of judicious 
re-investment of profits. There is a certain amount of capital 
which a people can spare in this work. If it is heavily taxed it 
cannot achieve the same result as when perfectly free from the in- 
cubus. The four national instances given above sufficiently prove 
this point. But the same result can be proved from the statistics 
of all trading nations. In The Westminster Review of September 
last the French, German, English and American cases were stated 
as well; proving that the value of imports increased, per head, as 
the percentage of taxation fell, by an almost exact inverse ratio. 
And it is singular to observe that a free trade country like England 
has a much smaller importation per cap. than Holland or Belgium, 
because the total and ratio of the tax is higher. The fact does not 
disparage the free trade system, which is really another question 
entirely. It merely enforces the doctrine, illustrated above, that 
the lower the incidence of the tax, the more expansive becomes the 
trade. Free trade England confines her import Customs duties to 
revenue purposes proper, so that none of it should go into the 
pockets of individuals, and that all that is collected, barring cost of 
collecting, should go into the national treasury. No doubt her 
taxes are mainly on luxuries—spirits, wines and tobacco. That 
does not matter so far as the mere automatic action of the total 
tax is concerned. If England had been in the same fiscal position 
as Belgium in 1899, and had progressed at the same rate till 1910, 
her general imports might have been 1567 millions sterling, instead 
of 678 millions. That is, if the Belgian policy had been main- 
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tained in Britain for the same number of years as it had prevailed 
in Belgium and, of course, if some other minor conditions had been 
equal, such as proximity to the continent, and the neglect of 
facilities avoided in the port of London. That these, however, 
are minor points may be inferred from the utterance of a Belgian 
Burgomaster who claimed, in a public speech, that Antwerp was to 
a large extent a British port, because the major part of its trade 
was done by British shipping. 

We have now seen “What might have been” in regard to 
several nations and their traffics. Is there any reasonabie 
inferences to be drawn as to the future? Perhaps, in conclusion, 
it may not be irrelevant to say that if the United States of America 
should become a free-trader, or even a “ tariff reformer” with low 
duties on imports, it is very improbable that such a policy will sink 
Britain into a fiscal Atlantic; but that by the expansion of so much 
capital let loose on the world of commerce, a new era of increased 
trade will set in, which will extend over all the countries to which 
the two nations send their commerce. It will be all the more 
extensive and comprehensive, should the other nations of the earth 
join in with the same fiscal freedom. England would reap a 
blessing, instead of a curse, by this new and enlightened policy on 
the part of the great Republic of the U.S.A.—especially so, if our 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will budget to keep the duties on 
importations very low. 


W. TURNER, F.S.S. 





THE GERMAN ANTI-AIRSHIP GUNS. 


WITH characteristic energy and foresight, as soon as it became 
apparent that aviation was going to become a vital factor in war, 
the Germans set to work to produce a gun that would meet an 
attack from above. The problem is a most difficult one. The gun 
must be very mobile; it must be able to fire in all directions, and 
to change direction easily and rapidly. The difficulty of finding 
the range is enormous when the target is floating high up in the 
air, and is, moreover, generally travelling at a considerable rate. 
The gun must have very high velocity, and the shell must travel 
straighter than is usually required. As soon as it sights guns, an 
airship or aeroplane would rise as high as possible, and probably 
cruise rapidly right above the position: it follows that the gun 
must be capable of firing almost perpendicularly, and of shifting 
easily and quickly. There would be no time to traverse in the 
ordinary way, the gun itself must be capable of shifting a consider- 
able number of degrees right and left on a fixed gun-carriage. 
Such are some, indeed only one or two, of the many difficulties the 
problem offered. 


Four different types of gun have been evolved in Germany, 
and are being experimented with at the present moment. For 
one of these Ehrhardt’s Ordnance Works are responsible, the other 
three (which we will here call KI., KII., and KIII.), have been 
turned out by Krupp. 


Model KI. is a field gun. The traversing difficulty has been 
ingeniously met by having the gun on a movable rest, gliding on a 
gun-carriage table. The wheels, which on the march are of course 
placed as in an ordinary gun, spread out fan-like in front of the 
gun, by means of a hand-wheel. This enables a man handling 
another hand-wheel to turn the gun on its own carriage a full three- 
quarters of a circle. 


The calibre of this gun is 6.5 cm., and the weight of the special 
shell intended for it is 4 kilos. The initial muzzle velocity is 620 
metres a second. When the angle is 60 degrees, the extreme up- 
ward range is 5,500 metres; this is more than sufficient, as the 
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usual altitude of a travelling airship is 1500 metres. This means 
that, given this altitude of 1,500 metres, the range of this gun is 
from 800 to 8500 metres. The gun is only slightly heavier than 
the ordinary German field gun. Against captive balloons it would 
fire schrapnell, but in the case of airships and aeroplanes this would 
not be very practicable. A new kind of shell has, therefore, been 
devised, specially designed to pierce the envelope of the airship 
and, bursting inside, to set fire to the hydrogen. Attached to the 
shell is a burner, which leaves a thick trail of smoke behind it, so 
that the course of the shot may be observed. 


The KII. gun is considerably heavier: the calibre is 7.5 cm., 
the same as the new French airship-gun, and the weight of shell is 
6 kilo 5, the initial velocity being 650 metres a second. When 
elevated at an angle of 75 degrees the effective upward range is 
7,400 metres, so that its range against an airship travelling at the 
normal altitude of 1500 metres would vary between 400 and 10,000 
metres. To attain these results, of course, mobility has been sacri- 
ficed ; although, no doubt, it is intended, with the aid of a motor- 
platform, to use this gun in the field, it is primarily a garrison, or, 
at all events, a “ position ” gun. 

The third gun, KIIL,, is still heavier, and the experiments that 
have been made with it have discouraged its use on land. It is to 
be used as a naval gun, and there are rumours that a specially 
constructed, swift craft is to be designed to carry this gun. The 
calibre is 10.5, and the extreme upward range is 11,500 metres, 
which is many times higher than any modern craft could fly. The 
gun can also be used as an ordinary piece of naval ordnance, against 
targets on a level with itself. 


Ehrhardt’s Works have also produced a gun, similar in many 
respects to KII. gun. But it only fires schrapnell; it is a little 
lighter than the Krupp gun which, however, seems to enjoy a 
decided preference in Army circles. It fixes on to a movable gun 
platform, but is not at all mobile save within a limited radius. 


Interesting and valuable experiments have also been made in 
Germany to study the effect of rifle fire on airships: the latest of 
these trials were held in July of last year. They showed that the 
German Army rifle, model 98 with cartridge No. 5, attained an 
upward range of 2,800 metres, that is 800 more than the normal 
altitude of airships. 


Experiments have also been made in view of the danger of a 
shell bursting high up, sending down its hail of bullets on the gun 
detachment. This has been found to be a very real danger, and ‘ 
that is why there is a strong disinclination to use schrapnell for 
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these guns. With the new “Krupp Special No. 1” shell, of which 
mention has already been made, fragments would only fall back if 
the shell hit the airship just above the detachment. Otherwise 
the shell does not burst at all till it reaches the ground, to which it 
curves down at a minimum distance of 5,000 metres. 


Many experts, however, believe that the danger of these falling 
bullets is greatly exaggerated, and they point out that a bullet 
falling down 1,500 to 7,000 metres, after ascending that height, 
would be very far spent before it reached the ground, though, as 
against that must be put the momentum of its fall. Moreover, it 
would be strange if a straight, or even approximately straight line, 
were kept to both in the ascent and the descent. These arguments 
are, however, not very convincing. It is clear that these weapons, 
like the great flying engines they are meant to combat, are still in 
their infancy, but enough has been said to show how strenuously 
the Germans are endeavouring to meet the situation, and upon 
what lines they are directing their efforts. 


= “2. 


NOTE.—This article is based on experiments witnessed by the 
writer in Germany in the month of September. 





A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE 
LAND QUESTION. 


THERE is probably no subject in the whole region of political and 
economic study which is so much talked about and so little under- 
stood as that great range of problems which is vaguely spoken of 
as “ The Land Question.” 


It is the happy hunting ground where the crank, the faddist, 
and many other strange types of people make their homes and 
build their dreams, and in its broad spaces roam at large, un- 
fettered by reason and ungoverned by common sense. 


I do not propose here to touch anything of that kind, but 
simply as an ordinary average man try and state a few of the 
broad outlines of the whole land problem as they appear to me 
after some years of study, indicating the difficulties of the subject 
and the direction in which we must look for a final settlement. 


When studying the land problem, we are met at the outset 
by a mass of laws, customs, traditions and practices of extreme 
complexity which are largely clothed in the stupid legal jargon 
invented by countless generations of lawyers for the purpose of 
confusing the minds of ordinary people. So great has become the 
difficulty of understanding the true land question that very few 
reformers are able to look at the problem clearly, impartially, and 
broadly, while most of those who try soon get hopelessly lost in 
the maze and give up the attempt in despair. 


I think the best way to get a bird’s-eye view of the land 
problem is to approach it as if we were strangers from a far land 
who had never seen England before. We arrive and proceed to 
examine the conditions of life here. What do we find? A great 
nation of highly civilized, clever, energetic and resourceful people 
who live in an exceedingly fertile country, but who, for some 
reason or other, live chiefly in sadly overcrowded towns. A people, 
moreover, nearly one-third of whom are enduring the untold 
agonies of semi-starvation, while others are revelling in superfluous 
luxury and wealth. 
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Here then we have the land question in a nutshell. A nation 
of many millions of sane and civilized people who have completely 
tied themselves up in a knot and who are unable to stir hand or 
foot to remedy the evils which they have themselves created. 

I believe it is Henry George who somewhere tells the story 
of a bull which was tethered to a post, but which had wound itself 
up round and round the post so that it was hungry and miserable, 
with plenty of good food within the length of its rope, and if only 
it knew how to unwind itself all would be well. That animal 
represents John Bull to-day. The problem before us is how to 
unwind that rope and find the freedom of our own capacity. The 
land problem may be broadly looked at from two points of view. 
From the ordinary business aspect and in the light of the idealist 
and the dreamer. 

The business view is how to get cheap land for the towns 
and how to settle the people on the land in order to have an in- 
creased cultivation of food. This view is that of the reformer 
whose vision is limited by £. s. d. and who, in all his calculations, 
places buying and selling, money and trading, in the forefront of 
his mind. This class of reformer prides himself on his common- 
sense way of looking at the problem and brings to it a code of ethics 
and morality which is strictly that of business, and ignores the fact 
that there is quite another side to the problem, a side which deals 
with the region of the ideal and is quite apart from considerations 
of %.s.d. That view is the one of the person who looks purely 
at the human side, seeing humanity and its needs, and whose ideas 
of justice and morality are bounded only by his dream of how te 
bring the Heaven of the Ages into actual existence here and now. 

Let us look for a little while at the business view of the prob- 
lem of town land. By town land, I mean not only land inside 
the borough boundaries, but building land on the outskirts of 
towns as well. How is it to be made more accessible to the town 
dwellers for housing and parks and open spaces and such things? 
Some reformers urge that land should be made more easily ob- 
tainable by means of a graduated tax on land, which would force 
owners either to sell or to use their land. Some believe that town 
land should be bought by the municipalities and let on a kind of 
perpetual lease to those who will build on it. Others that the 
municipalities themselves should engage in building and extending 
their own towns in their own way, and others again argue that the 
transfer of land should be made cheap and easy by Act of Parlia- 
ment and that the present cumbrous and expensive legal process 
of conveying land should be altered and simplified. With all 
these differing and more or less warring veins I am not much con- 
cerned here. There is a great deal to be said both for and against 
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any and all of them and their acceptance or rejection must be a 
matter of individual choice according to circumstances. 

My business here is more particularly with the rural problem. 

Now it is easy enough to talk in parrot fashion about “ Back 
to the land,” but the mere repetition of such phrases is often 
worse than useless. Is it a good thing to encourage people to 
become farmers? Are the town people willing to go back to the 
land? Do they understand what country life really is like? Is 
it right for civilized people to live in the darkness, the mire, the 
loneliness and the superstition of the countryside? 

Is it wisdom to bring bright keen young lives from the towns 
and shut them away from the society of their fellows in the silence 
of the country? 

The country invariably stands for Toryism, and sheer re- 
action; it stands for stupidity and mental apathy. It has ever 
been the home of that which is alien to liberalism and progress of 
thought, and any plan for deliberately increasing the dead weight 
of mental inertia in the nation needs most careful scrutiny and 
examination before it is adopted by society. 

Then again if these questions can be answered satisfactorily 
and it is proved to be good to get the people back to the land, the 
next question is how is it to be done? 

It is useless to start building a house or even a pigstye without 
a plan and it is equally useless to start trying to rebuild society 
without an ideal. 

What is the ideal before us on the land question? Is there 
one? Have the thinkers and reformers tabled their plans for the 
regeneration of England’s countryside? It is a curious thing that 
while there have been a vast number of visions of the ideal city 
there have been practically none of the ideal countryside. 

Morris, Bellamy, Blatchford and many another writer has 
given to us a vision of an ideal city, and the Bible has given us 
a full description of the New Jerusalem, a Heaven for town people, 
but no one has yet written an ideal for the country. 

There is not even in the Bible a description of a Heaven for 
farmers, poor wretches, perhaps they don’t deserve one. 

The only mention of an agricultural paradise that I know of 
in the Bible is the Garden of Eden, the story of which contains 
many agricultural morals which preachers and writers always over- 
look. It was a Small Holding which was utterly wrecked by the 
employment of woman’s labour in fruit picking time. 

The old proverb, “ Where there is no vision the people perish,” 
is true of modern England to-day. The people have no vision 
and no ideal and the reformers are just the same. Men seek to 
solve the land problem without idealism and they cannot do it. 
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Look at the difficulties which beset us on every hand when we 
attempt the task of altering the land system. There is the difficult 
and intricate question of rural housing, with its own troubles con- 
cerning the relation of wages to rents, the tied house system, and 
other things too numerous to go into here. 

There is the whole question of land ownership and tenure, 
which is extremely complicated and difficult, with its endless 
quibbles about rents, tenant right, valuation, customs of the 
country, landlords’ rights and duties, rates, taxes, tithes, systems of 
cropping and the application of various kinds of manures to the 
land. 

We have here a great series of highly controversial subjects 
around which a veritable library has sprung up, and to attempt 
even the most superficial discussion of them is a task of immense 
difficulty. 

Lawyers, land agents, agricultural chemists, farmers and 
others are constantly engaged on this part of the land problem, and 
it has formed the basis of endless lawsuits and legal arguments 
and the theme of a great number of legal and scientific books. To 
touch it in detail is to stir up a veritable wasp’s nest of criticism 
by all kinds of people. 

This section might well be described as the storm centre or 
danger point of the land problem which threatens destruction to 
reformers and is to be avoided by all those who fear the enmity of 
great intellect when employed by unlimited wealth. 

There is also the whole of the transit problem to be considered. 
How is the produce to be marketed? by rail, motor, parcel post, etc., 
which raises the huge problems of the nationalization of railways, 
of co-operation and the utility of co-operative societies and many 
other interesting questions which bring us face to face with broad, 
vast, and vital human issues of the first magnitude. 

Then there is the mightly labour problem. How are the 
workers to be paid? What are to be their hours and conditions 
of labour? Should the Truck Acts be extended to agriculture? 
Is a minimum wage law practicable and could industrial legisla- 
tion in any form be enforced in isolated country hamlets? Are 
women and children to be allowed to work on the land, and, if so, 
under what conditions? Is the eight hours day possible in busy 
seasons of the year? And finally, what is to be the position of the 
home workers or relatives of those who farm their own or hired 
land, and how will any solution of these problems operate in respect 
of the general labour market ? 

Here we have another great mass of tremendously important 
problems which are of the very essence of the land question and 
clamour for settlement, and each of which needs most careful study 
in relation to every other part of the problem. 
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Now look for a few moments at the remedies proposed for 
the evils of the present condition of affairs. 

We have the grim practical joke of a Tariff Reform which 
proposes to tax the food of a nation, nearly one-third of whom are 
on the edge of starvation. We also have several proposals for 
Nationalizing the land, which aim, in varying ways, at making the 
cultivation of land more popular with the people. 

There are various proposals for the establishment of Land 
Courts for the adjustment of rental and other disputes between 
landlord and tenant—also proposals for the alteration of the law 
as between landlord and tenant, so as to secure for the tenant a 
greater security for his capital, and proposals for alteration of laws 
affecting game and many other such things. 

There is also the idea of so taxing land that the owners will 
be forced to sell and so secure the break up of the big estates— 
which, by the way, are often far better managed in the public in- 
terest than are the smaller estates. We have proposals for a 
scheme of land purchase and the establishment of some form of 
peasant proprietorship. 

Finally, there are a variety of proposals for what is called 
“reviving rural life”; these are largely social, recreative, educa- 
tional, or petty industrial projects of a comparatively insignificant 
nature and are not governed by a broad, strong grasp of the es- 
sential facts of the problem and they need not detain us here. 

All these small schemes for increasing the amenities of village 
life are pretty and useful in various minor ways, but lack the 
statesmanship which is necessary for the successful handling of 
the mighty problems which we are now discussing. 

Now look at it. The rich people are asking the poor to go 
to a life of slavery on Small Holdings. The Liberals by their 
advocacy of Small Holdings are doing more to bring about Tariff 
Reform than all the blatant stupidities of the Tariff Reform 
League hirelings can accomplish in a lifetime. The Tories are 
seeking by peasant proprietorship to lessen the power of their 
own leaders and smash up the last remains of the old landed 
feudalism, and, to crown all, a section of the Socialist party are 
busily engaged in trying to combat Socialism by advocating a 
land policy the exact opposite of the doctrines which they preach 
in the towns. 

Here then is a very brief and incomplete outline sketch of 
the whole problem and of the chief remedies which are seriously 
offered for its solution. What a welter of confusion and muddle 
it all is, and how blurred, indistinct and interlocked are its many 
parts and how vitally antagonistic are the numerous interests 
involved. 
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All the practical people have got hopelessly adrift and verily 
the nation is perishing for lack of a vision. 

Isn’t it about time to call in the dreamers and the idealists, 
the poets and the thinkers, to clear up the horrible confusion 
these good folks have made of the simple business of providing 
food, clothing and shelter for the people? 

Isn’t it time to sit down quietly and draw up our plans for 
the new England we wish to see, and place on record an ideal 
which is complete in its parts and suited to all the circumstances of 
the case and in harmony with the highest and best traditions of 
our race and nation? 

Let us now do a little dreaming and thinking on our own 
account and try and find a key to the riddle of this many-sided 
problem of the land. 

What is it we seek? The people in town and country alike 
need food, clothing and shelter, with food a long way in advance 
of the other two. Food, clothing and shelter come from the land. 
Therefore the first and greatest test of any proposal for land re- 
form is: Will it secure that the people are well fed, well clad, 
and well housed? 

The people also need the means of developing their intellec- 
tual, moral, social, and artistic nature. Therefore the next great 
test of any proposal for land reform is: Will it permit and encour- 
age such development of the higher faculties of human nature? 

These are the two great foundation tests of land reform, as 
of all other reforms, and from these great elemental needs of 
humanity we can easily build up our ideal. 

We must become once more as little children and indulge in 
the luxury or rather the necessity of day dreams. We must 
dream of an England where starvation, raggedness and slums no 
longer exist. An England that is freed for ever from the unspeak- 
able suffering caused by this awful trinity of evil. An England 
that is in sober truth a merrie England. A land of music and of 
song, of laughter and of joy. A land where freedom is enshrined 
in purity and where health is the comrade of intellect. We must 
dream of England as the home of strong, healthy, happy and 
cultured men and women, and where little children shall truly enter 
into their natural inheritance of pleasure and whose early years 
shall be as pure and clean as the woodland flowers and unsullied by 
the sordid cares of premature age. 

Again, I would urge with all the vehemence at my command 
that we must become dreamers and idealists as the first step to- 
wards solving the problems of the land. 

We must dream our dream by day and by night. Nay more, 
we must preach our ideal in season and out of season to the 
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unthinking multitude of practical politicians and show them that 
there is something transcendently greater than all their sordid 
calculations of trade, commerce and money. We must tell them 
that without a vision the people perish and without an ideal all 
their proposals and all their labour will come to naught. 

We must work out our ideal, and develop it and crystallize it 
until it becomes a part of our very existence both as individuals 
and as politicians. 

I would like to stop here and linger for a time over our dream 
and indulge in the delights of living for a little while longer in the 
region of the ideal, but I dare not. : 

What then, asks the practical person? What are you going 
to do? How are we to proceed to carry out our ideals and work 
out on the broad acres of England the fabric of our dream? We 
must apply the tests I have mentioned to the proposals for land 
reform which are about to be put before us in the promised great 
land reform campaign, and if they do not pass those tests we must 
resolutely oppose them, come what may. 

I think we shall find that these proposals will largely consist 
of the idea of extending Small Holdings throughout the country. 
Now I cannot here enter into a criticism in detail of the proposal 
to establish Small Holdings. It is sufficient to say that even under 
the best circumstances Small Holdings mean, as I have previously 
indicated, slavery for the man, drudgery for the woman, and misery 
for the children. 

Small Holdings in actual real life are a nightmare instead of a 
dream, they will not provide food, clothing and shelter for the 
people, they place an impassable barrier against the higher deve- 
lopment of humanity and as such they should be most vigorously 
opposed by those who have a clear conception of the ideal. 

The people need food, clothing and shelter. How are these 
things provided at present? They are provided by private enter- 
prise working through competitive industry in a State where money 
is elevated to the position of Deity and where the need for per- 
sonal gain reigns supreme. 

Has private enterprise in competitive trade shown itself 
worthy of being extended? No, emphatically No. 

Competitive trade in all industry is an evil thing and in the 
food trades it is nothing short of a national crime. It is a blunder 
to trust the food supply of strong men to the vagaries of markets 
and the caprice of seasons combined, but it is infinitely worse to 
allow the food supply of invalids, women and children to be in the 
power of traders who are engaged in the senseless, savage, cut- 
throat struggle which we dignify by the name of trade and com- 
merce. We might just as well trust our little ones to the wolves 
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and tigers of the forest as trust them to the tender mercies of a 
few well-dressed English gentlemen sitting as a board of directors 
of a trading company out for profits, or to the individual trader 
who is himself struggling for very life to keep from ruin. One 
set of wild beasts at least stop when they have had enough, but the 
others are never satisfied. 

Competitive trade turns good men collectively into fiends and 
crushes out the good that is in them by the accursed formula: 
“ Business is business.” 

What then; private enterprise and competitive trading on 
farms and in the shops, by its very nature and by its worship of 
money cannot possibly fulfil our dreams and provide the solution 
of the land problem which we seek. 

Can private enterprise alone and individual effort without 
competitive trading, fulfil our tests, provided equal opportunity was 
given? In other words, can the human animal satisfy its own 
needs as other animals can? No, it cannot. Human beings are 
not made that way. A few could by an immense effort manage to 
exist in a form of semi-savagery, but such a state is not for those 
who desire civilization and the ideal. We must turn elsewhere for 
the true and lasting solution of the great problem. Where then 
is it to be found? 

It is often said that near to a poisonous plant there grows an 
antidote and that great evils often provide their own remedies, and 
I believe that it will be found so in this case. 

There has in recent years grown up a theory and a practice of 
trading vastly different from anything which has gone before and 
which may prove to be that which we seek. I refer to the growth 
and development of State and Municipal control and management 
of industry, the central pivot of which is that the people in their 
corporate capacity undertake for the public benefit those things 
which private enterprise has failed to carry out successfully. The 
theory is co-operation on the largest possible scale, national co- 
operation, in which all of us benefit and all of us share the respon- 
sibility. A theory and a practice which has largely come into 
existence because of the growth of the money power in recent years 
having attained the position of a menace to the well-being of the 
nation. 

It has already been applied to the Army and Navy, the Post 
Office, public health, the roads, the sewerage system of the towns 
and also in numberless instances to parks, docks, harbours, trams, 
gas, water, and many another social need, and almost invariably 
with marked success. It may be that if applied to the land 
problem and the food trades generally, it would prove to be no 
exception to the rule. 
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I am well acquainted with the arguments which can be both 
legitimately and illegitimately advanced against this theory and 
practice of trading, but I do not propose to go into them here. It 
is sufficient to say that the great problem of public life of to-day 
is how to secure democratic administration of public services and 
so prevent the growth of an unrestricted bureaucracy injuring the 
good which can come by public enterprise in trade and commerce. 

It is beyond question that private enterprise in competitive 
production and distribution of food is responsible for there being 
nearly one-third of our people on the edge of starvation to-day. 
I believe that only by the application of some form of public en- 
terprise to the land will this horror be abolished, and the people 
be as secure from starvation as they are from foreign invasion. I 
believe that only by public enterprise will all the warring interests 
be harmonized and the confusion and disorder of the present give 
place to an ordered system of satisfying our material needs which 
will render easier our progress towards the ideal. 

I cannot here enter into a full description of the various steps 
by which I think my dream could be fulfilled. It is a big subject 
and one full of many technical difficulties, and it is quite outside 
the scope of this paper. 

It is sufficient to say that while other forms of trading have 
failed to pass our standards of success, there is every reason to 
think that the one form as yet untried would pass easily and enable 
us to go far towards our ideal. 

Now to sum up the whole argument. 

We have on the broad acres of England a problem which is 
as vast as Eternity and is co-equal with the region of human en- 
deavour. In that mighty problem is comprised every other one 
which humanity has to face. 

To state the land problem in its entirety is to state the prob- 
lem of individual and national life and to solve that problem is to 
reach the region of the ideal. 


RICHARD HiIccs. 
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LEARNING IN ANCIENT IRELAND 
AND THE PART PLAYED BY 
VIRGILIUS GRAMMATICUS. 


IT has been long known that Ireland from the seventh to the ninth 
century was one of the most important centres of learning in 
Europe. Not merely were the great schools of learning in Ireland 
frequented by foreign scholars, but the continent was also flooded 
by Irish millionaires, and, following them, by Irish savants and 
teachers. The question which has not until recently been answered 
by scholars is by what means did letters first reach Ireland and 
what was the cause of the outburst of classical learning which we 
know to have occurred in that country? This question was 
answered in a most convincing way by the late Professor Zimmer of 
Berlin, who, we are as Britons sorry to say, was by Celtic scholars, 
deemed the greatest among their number. His mantle has fallen 
upon the shoulders of Professor Kuno Meyer, who has taken up 
the work of investigation which was left unfinished by his prede- 
cessor. The latter has drawn the attention of scholars to his 
predecessor’s statements ; the article appears in the current number 
of the Irish Review. 

The ordinary view of the remarkable outburst of learning in 
Ireland is that it was due to the teaching and influence of St. 
Patrick. But the Saint himself would have been the first to disclaim 
any such merit; he himself is never weary of laying stress upon 
his “ rusticitas,” and his latest biographer points out with truth that 
his Latinity is that of an uneducated man. Still, it is true that m 
the century in which he lived, Ireland, acquired the fame of the most 
learned country in Europe. Indeed, within a generation or two 
after St. Patrick’s death, schools of learning sprang up all over his 
country; and what is more, these schools were founded, not by 
foreigners, but by Irishmen, and these Irishmen had received their 
training in the fifth century. The common view is that the learn- 
ing of Ireland was due to the fact that Irish students passed over 
to the seats of learning in Gaul, and returned as teachers to their 
native country. But Gaul in the fifth century was anything but a 
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fit country for study of any kind, for it was being cruelly devastated 
by hordes of barbarians. The heathens were persecuting the 
Christians, and the Arians and orthodox Christians were persecut- 
ing each other. “How can I compose hexameter verse,” exclaims 
Sidonius Apollinaris, “when I am surrounded by heptameter bar- 
barians?” Zimmer, in the course of his investigations on this ques- 
tion, chanced on a document which Meyer alleges to be composed 
of one simple sentence; but a sentence so closely packed with in- 
formation that it outweighs volumes. It was drawn from a note 
made by a scribe to a Leyden MS. of the 12th century, containing, 
among other specimens of late Latin texts, a glossary of certain 
Latin words. A remark of the scribe contains the following note 
on the barbarian invasions of Gaul during the fifth century A.D. 
It is, perhaps, worth while to transcribe this note in its original 
Latin, as it is certain to be an indispensable text for all future 
writers of Irish history of the fifth and sixth centuries: 


“ Huni qui ex nephario (sic) concubitu progeniti sunt, scili- 
cet demonum, postquam praeheunte cerva viam invenerunt per 
Meotides paludes, invaserunt Gothos, quos nimium tenuerunt 
ex improviso monstro quod in illis erat. Et ab his depopulatio 
totius imperii exordium sumpsit, que ab Unis et Guandalis, 
Gotis et Alanis peracta est, sub quorum vastatione omnes 
sapientes cismarini fugam ceperunt, et in transmarinis, videlicet 
in Hiberia et quocunque se receperunt, maximum protectum 
sapientiz incolis illarum regionum adhibuerunt.” 


[“The Huns, the offspring of godless union, namely 
demons, found their way by the aid of a hind through the 
Maeotic marshes, and invaded the Goths, whom they terrified 
exceedingly by the terrible appearance which they presented. 
And it was owing to these that the depopulation of the whole 
Empire began, which was completed by the Huns and Vandals 
and Goths and Alans, owing to whose devastation all the 
learned on this side of the sea betook themselves to flight, and 
in regions beyond the seas, that is to say, in Hiberia, and 
whithersoever they betook themselves, they brought about a 
mighty advance of knowledge to the dwellers in those 
regions.” ] 

The connection of Gaul with Ireland was a long-standing one. 
Since the time of Agricola a constant stream of commerce had set 
in towards the island of the west from the Gaulish harbours lying 
between the mouths of the Loire and the Garonne. In the third 
and fourth centuries wine was imported into Ireland; and by the 
same channel entered a stream of Gauls who had passed under 
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Helleno-Roman influence, and prepared the ground for the accept- 
ance of culture and the Christianity by the next generation. At 
the end of the fourth century we see Christianity fully established 
in Ireland, and the classical culture promoted by such great names 
as those of Hilary of Poitiers, Ansonius of Bordeaux, and Martin 
of Tours, passes into the country. The influx of Gaulish savants 
into Ireland in the third and fourth centuries A.D. may, in fact, 
be compared with the influx of Irish savants and Christians into 
Gaul three centuries later. Both these great movements owe their 
origin to the same cause, viz., the terror of devastation by foreign 
and barbarous foes. The Vikings in the eighth century despoiled 
Ireland much as the Barbarians despoiled Gaul, and they drove 
Irish missionaries and Irish teachers to the Continent with what 
books and manuscripts they could manage to save from the terrible 
wreck of their country. In the fifth century we find the Alemans 
pouring into Gaul from the south-east; Burgundians encamp on 
that renowned seat of learning, Lugdunum: Alans and Vandals 
push their way southward towards Spain: West Goths occupy the 
south-west, and in 419 A.D. they found a State, with Toulouse as 
its capital, and they proceed to extend their borders to the Loire. 
The Franks poured in on the N.E., narrowing ever more and more 
the strip of Roman territory lying between themselves, Burgundy, 
and the kingdom of the West Goths. The two great Teutonic 
tribes met in conflict at the battle of Vouglé, 507 A.D., which 
enabled Chlodwig, the Frank, to extend his domination as far as 
the Garonne, in which Toulouse was comprised. Now the West 
Goths were fanatical Arians; Aquitania was an orthodox centre. 
The West Goths were Homoiousians, and as such detested the 
Aquitanians, who were orthodox Homoiousians. It is thus possible 
to see clearly the causes of the great migration of learned Gauls 
into Ireland in the course of the fifth century, as it has not yet been 
possible. The late Professor Zimmer has proved that it is almost 
certain that the extraordinary writer who calls himself Virgilius 
Maro was one of the Gaulish grammarians who took part in this 
learned exodus. Until quite lately it was not the fashion for 
scholars to take him seriously; indeeed, it is hard even now to 
judge the humour of the readers whom some of his statements are 
intended to instruct. He gravely tells us that two grammarians, 
Galbungus and Terrentius, occupied fourteen days and as many 
nights in a dispute whether ego had a vocative case or not. In 
another passage he tells us that one Regulus the Cappadocian and 
Sedulus the Roman had a violent quarrel as to the propriety of 
naming certain verbs enchoatives or defectives. This quarrel, nar- 
rates our learned grammarian, nearly brought the disputants to a 
sanguinary end. For they remained fifteen nights and as many 
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days without sleeping or tasting food, each disputant having three 
soldiers at his beck and call! Sometimes he talks like the learned 
instructor, Mr. Barlow. “I remember that I enquired from a cer- 
tain Lupus, an Athenian, a real expert in the use of words, in what 
way and according to what principles is the conjugation of verbs 
arranged? I was thus instructed by him. ‘ My son, do not believe 
implicitly mere opinions, for they are as numerous as human 
thoughts. Read, therefore, the books of authors one by one, and 
examine them and ponder over them, and settle on what is unani- 
mously agreed on by the majority, and what is, on the other hand, 
a matter of disagreement : and whatever is found to harmonize with 
the common opinion pray absorb this, and pour it into your heart 
like some health-giving and sweet wine; whatever you shall find 
matter of dispute and discord, avoid that as a baneful poison.’” 
Yet this singular person who talks pages of nonsense tells us much 
which will prove valuable to Romance philologers, and offers many 
problems to Latinists for solution. He tells us himself that he is 
a native of Bigorre, and that he speaks the dialect of that district. 
He is evidently seen, from passages in his writings, to be an ortho- 
dox Christian, and to be the.member of a literary circle whose 
members adopted the names of the great classical authors, such as 
Cicero, Terence, and others. He quotes from the writings of some 
of his friends passages from which we are enabled to judge of the 
singular Latin spoken at the period. He uses many Latin words 
in a new sense, and he introduces many words which are not Latin 
at all, some of which have as yet baffled interpretation. He also 
gives us rules for writing cryptic Latin, by cutting off the letters at 
the beginning or the end of a word, or it may be by inserting a 
syllable into the body of the word. The use of this singular 
device is not explained by him; but it occurs to one to suppose 
that in a region where perpetual strife and danger environed the 
inhabitants, it may have seemed necessary to adopt methods of 
communication which should be unintelligible to possible enemies. 
He gives us some interesting information about Latin metres, which 
show how completely the old ideas of classical scansion had changed 
in four centuries. But he is chiefly interesting as employing 
rhymes in Latin verse, probably for church music; of these an 
instance may be given: 


festa dium solemnia 
pupla per canam conpita, 
quorum fistilla modela 
poli persultant sidera. 


i.¢. festis solemnibus dierum canam per publica compita, quorum 
fistula modulate saltant ad poli sidera. 
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Another of these naive rhymes is— 
“ Archadius, rex terrificus 
laudabilis, laude dignissimus.” 


As specimens of the words of strange Latinity which he em- 
ploys we may cite the following: 
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Caraxare (xapaocey?) and atriire (ater) to write. 
goelanus (Germ. geil), wanton. 

emulitas, utility. 

clefare, to write. 

anthropeanus—a human being. 

equile—a horse’s stall. 

incastratura—a joint. 

incontuebilis—unseen. 

ratabunde—thoughtfully. 


Yet this strange writer, who, as we have seen, probably passed 
from his Aquitanian, i.e, Baskish, home in the fifth century A.D. 
into Ireland, was destined to exercise an enormous influence on 
Irish letters for the two or three centuries succeeding his advent to 
Ireland. The singularly acute way in which the facts about this 
great literary influence were brought home to Maro, who passed 
into Irish tradition as a mighty Irish bard, are too long to be dealt 
with in this paper, but must be reserved for a future article. 
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NEW SGHOOLS FOR OLD. 


FEw are the English journals and periodicals which have not, in 
the course of the last six months, taken some part in the war which 
is being waged over our English public school system. That 
many of the most thoughtful people in the country are dissatisfied, 
and even in many cases disgusted, with the present organisation 
of our public schools, has been plainly demonstrated by the floods 
of articles and letters which have poured in upon the editors of 
most of the leading English reviews. Much has been said in the 
way of criticism and of appreciation of our public school system, 
but it still remains to the critics to point to some definite school, 
whose virtues would justify their holding it up as an example to 
Eton and Harrow. It is the purpose of the present writer to de- 
scribe such a school, to say something about a movement, which, 
although it originated in England, has seen its greatest develop- 
ment in the écoles mouvelles of France and Switzerland, and the 
Landerzichungsheime of Germany and Austria There schools 
are better calculated to the development of character, and are more 
in touch with modern life than the older English schools with their 
traditions and their conservativism. 

The place of traditions in the new school is taken by principles 
and by ideals, and, as it is regarded as a sacred duty to carry out 
these principles, not only during term time, but also to try to in- 
troduce them into the society into which one may be thrown in 
the holidays and in one’s after-school career, these principles 
naturally grow to be an object almost of religion ; and as such they 
tend to develop a sense of moral responsibility in the most natural 
and lasting manner. 

Two of the first principles of the new school are that every 
member should learn how to use his hands, and that everyone 
should do his utmost to develop the school by his own personal 
labours. The school is for instance full, and yet half a dozen new 
boys are announced for the next term. Good: then a house must 
be built for them. And so the boys build the new house, and by 
the beginning of the next term they have learnt how to make a 
wall, how to set a door on its hinges, how to put a window in, how 
to lay the water pipes, how best to arrange a staircase, where to 
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put the chimneys, how to make a lock, and a thousand other things 
which will add immensely to their interest in life in after years, and 
which will have shown them how much can be accomplished by 
manfully and enthusiastically attacking a piece of work. Of 
course, this necessitates the presence of an architect, a joiner, a 
locksmith, etc., on the staff; but what of that, the boys are being 
taught useful arts; and the cost of the house is scarcely half what 
a professional builder would charge. And then the joy of having 
done something yourself! 


The next term begins, and six boys, with a master, take 
possession of the new house. The furniture is at first scanty, but 
the joiner’s shop is there, and the joiner is willing to show how to 
make an artistic chair or how to fit together a strong bookcase. 
The ground in front of the house presents a bleak appearance, 
but the gardener is there to advise how flower beds and garden 
paths may best be arranged. 


Or perhaps the fruit harvest last year was not sufficient for 
the members of the little colony—for by this time the reader will 
have grasped that such a school as I am describing is in reality a 
colony to itself—then the boys must plant apple trees, pear trees, 
plum trees, and protect them during the first winter against the 
frost. Or perhaps it is thought that a flagstaff would be an 
adornment to the school grounds ; and out go half a dozen boys and 
lead back the school horses dragging a tree which they have cut 
in the forest. Others busily prepare the supports, while another, 
in the smithy, hammers out a weathercock to adorn the top. 


All these activities are of course carried out under the eyes 
of a very numerous staff; but the boys are encouraged to do 
practical work on their own initiative; to make the best use of 
their free time. A new school has its own farm, its own gardens, its 
own smithy, its own joiner’s shop, its own locksmith’s shop, its own 
tailors, its own cobblers, its own bookbinding department, 
etc, and when a boy has spent two or three years in 
such a school, he is capable not only of understanding all those 
thousand and one activities of daily life, which most people take 
for granted, but also he is able to use his hands to such advantage 
that he is continually able to enjoy the pleasure of “ creating ”—of 
making things himself. The presents he takes home at Christmas 
will no longer be the worthless knick-knacks which he has bought 
with his parents’ money in the shops, but things he has laboured 
with his own fingers ; a lamp stand he has made in the smithy with 
a shade made in the book-binder’s shop; a letter box he has made 
in the carpenter’s shop, closed by a lock he has made himself; a 
vase he has made at the potter’s wheel, and painted in the art room. 
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When the boy grows up and has a house of his own, if he is 
interested in astronomy he will build a little observatory in the 
garden ; if the toboggan run is dangerous for his little children he 
will bank up the curves. He will in any case not be like the ordinary 
boy from an English public school, who, even when he can use his 
hands, shrinks from the unaccustomed effort. His education will 
have taught him how much one can do in a few hours if one only 
works with a will. 

Or the school may undertake some business enterprise, the 
proceeds of which should be devoted to the further development 
of the school. If there is a quarry in the neighbourhood, why 
should not the boys take part in its working? Or they might 
build a mill to grind the corn from their own fields and from the 
farms in the district. All these things tend to develop in a boy a 
sense of responsibility and some idea of the value and dignity of 
hard practical work. 

The boy learns too to sympathise with the workman, and to 
understand something of his life and his problems. He learns 
another important lesson; one of capital value in after life, viz., 
that he must carry through his plans in the face of obstacles. 
Against nearly everything useful and energetic which we may wish 
to undertake, there are sufficient real obstacles to be used as excuses 
for our inactivity or non-success ; and the majority of people always 
choose the line of least resistance and leave the obstacles alone. 
Thus they accomplish but little, although at the same time they 
uphold their self-respect by using the obstacles as excuses. But 
the man who really wishes to accomplish something must triumph 
over obstacles; he must not excuse his failure or his inactivity by 
their presence. And this lesson is easiest learnt in the field of 
practical work. It is the opinion of the present writer that this 
lesson, thoroughly learnt, at least doubles the worth of a man to 
the community. 

Another great foundation stone in the new school is the 
principle of simplicity ; simplicity of life, of diet, of clothing. A 
war is waged against luxury of every description. The school is of 
course situated in the country, partly because the country is 
healthier than the town, partly because love of nature and of 
country pursuits should be developed in every boy—it is an asset® 
which will add much to his enjoyment of life. The diet is strictly 
regulated in accordance with the principles of health and economy. 
It is very fortunate that the healthiest foods are almost invariably 
the cheapest. But little meat, plenty of whole-meal bread, of 
vegetables, of fruit, plenty of milk and cocoa, form the staple 
elements of the diet. Anything so obviously unhealthy as pastries, - 
or as tea and coffee, is not only not provided, but placed quite out 
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of the reach of the boys by the forbidding of all such absurdities 
as “tuck shops,” which are almost an essential part of a big school 
in England. 

The clothing is simple, healthy and artistic. A boy requires 
freedom in his clothes, and once he has become accustomed to the 
simplicity of a pair of football knickers, a gymnasium singlet, a 
jacket, a pair of stockings, and sandals, he is loth to exchange such 
a costume for the hideous garb of our modern cities. He is not _ 
afraid of colour either; why should his knickers always be black 
or grey, why not red or blue? 

In all the various affairs of daily life luxury is combatted. A 
boy should not waste his parents’ money for the sake of sitting on 
the luxurious cushions of a first class railway carriage, he should 
not expect a paid servant to carry his handbag if his own muscles 
sare strong, he should not rely on others to clean his boots or make 
his bed—at any rate while he is a boy he should perform these 
duties for himself, and he should look upon it as unworthy to expect 
adults to perform these menial duties for him. When once he has 
become a man and has proved his worth as a doctor, as an architect, 
as a soldier, then he may reasonably expect to be relieved of some 
of the little menial duties of daily life by others who have not 
proved themselves as worthful as himself; but as a boy he should 
act for himself. “Sedést ist der Mann.” 

A healthy body is of course one of the aims of every school, 
but the means taken to secure the desired end are worthier in some 
scheols than in others. In a new school the country air is of 
course very efficacious in building up a strong and healthy 
constitution. The clothes too-are all designed to suit the require- 
ments of a healthy boy. One never notices, for instance, how 
much a pair of braces conduces to shoulder-slope, and consequently 
to narrow-chestedness, until one has dispensed with them for a 
few months. In accordance with the principle of simplicity of 
diet, it must also be mentioned that such a poison as alcohol is 
regarded as so inimical to the human body and to the moral system 
that abstention from alcohol is an article not only of practice, but 
zlso of precept and propaganda. Sport is also encouraged, but 

f not to such an extent that it excludes other interests. There are 
special times when all are expected to engage in sport, and the 
playing fields are of course open whenever the boys are free, but it 
is only rarely that the time for practical work is encroached upon 
for sport. The open air practical work is also a great aid in sus- 
taining the health of the school on a high level. Gymnastics and 
long distance running are also cultivated, an open air gymnasium 
being used in the summer, and here the old exercises on the bar 
or the rings often give place to discus-throwing, spear-hurling, and 
other interesting but less well-known gymnastic exercises. 
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Then the boys are encouraged to make frequent excursions 
in the neighbourhood. Saturday afternoon and Sunday are the 
times especially devoted to these outings. The boys set out on foot 
or on their bicycles, and often cover over thirty miles in one day by 
walking, or of course double as much by cycling. Those who are 
acquainted with the horrors of Sunday in an English public school 
will not hesitate to admit that a day’s tramping in the open air is 
infinitely preferable to the boredom of little strolls in one’s best 
clothes, and the meanness of smoking a prohibited cigarette in 
secret fear and trembling. 


Twice a year, at Whitsuntide and at the beginning of the 
autumn, the boys make longer tours, under the guidance of the 
masters. These tours, besides accustoming the boys to bear 
fatigue and to live simply while travelling, develop in them a great 
love for their fatherland. Thus a boy who has been four or five 
years at a new school has probably seen all the prettiest parts of 
his native country, has swum in all its biggest rivers, has climbed 
to the top of all its tallest mountains, has rowed on all its most 
beautiful lakes. On these tours he has had lessons in geography, 
geology and history, which will never fade from his memory. And 
perhaps, best of all, he has acquired a taste for wandering, which 
will lead him to take advantage of his holidays otherwise than by 


kicking his heels on the parade of some seaside resort. 


In connection with the health of the school we must mention 
that twice a year a medical man carefully examines every boy in 
the school. Records of all his measurements are kept, so that an 
arrest in the development of any particular boy, or any general 
mistake affecting the life of the whole community is at once 
detected and rectified. 


The curriculum of the new school is of course not based upon 
dead languagues, with a little accompaniment of ancient culture. 
In the middle of the instruction we find history—history of the 
native country, history of civilisation and history of religions. And 
history is of coursé not a mere series of facts and dates, learnt 
unwillingly from a hated text-book. It is studied as far as possible 
in the original sources. And in any case more stress is laid upon 
development, upon the relation of cause and event, than upon a 
detailed knowledge of the biographies of kings and the disposition 
of troops in battles. Take for instance a lesson on Frederick the 
Great’s methods of government towards the end of his reign. The 
teacher will read extracts from the king’s diary; one of the boys 
will read one of the king’s letters to Voltaire, and another the ac- 
count of Frederick’s visit to his native city. The subject will be 
thoroughly discussed by the boys and the teacher, and compared 
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with the methods of government employed by other kings. Many 
of the boys will bring the results of their private reading. Then 
each boy will be required to write an account of the subject, giving 
the fullest reasons for his opinions. In this way history is a subject 
which taxes not only the memory, but also all the reasoning 
faculties. All the national festivals and anniversaries will be used 
to make the boys realise the reality of history. 


Modern languages form an important subject of instruction, 
but they are taught in a rational, interesting and conversational 
way. Whatever a dead language may be, a modern language is 
essentially a medium of speech, and the first efforts of the teacher 
should be directed to enabling his scholars to understand and to 
talk in the foreign tongue. Thus the language classes—and indeed 
nearly all the other classes too—never contain more than a dozen 
boys, and often indeed far less. So that a teacher can achieve 
excellent results in a few years. The teacher uses the foreign 
language almost exclusively in his lessons. And the matter which 
he treats is not always of the kind used by modern method teachers 
in England, viz., about the shoemaker, the carpenter, etc., but he 
talks at length about the history of the foreign country whose 
language he teaches, and the boys write their essays on historical 
subjects. The language teaching is made as interesting and varied 
as possible. Games played in the foreign language (for instance, 
family coach, subject and object, etc.) are very useful, dramatised 
history or scenes out of daily life may also be used. The correct 
way to learn a language is to live it. Thus, for instance, a French 
teacher may give a couple of lessons on the conduct of a criminal 
trial in France, and then he may utilise a third lesson in actually 
conducting a mock trial. One of the boys is the prisoner, others are 
the counsel, the teacher is the judge, and so the boys have an 
excellent and interesting exercise in using the foreign language, 
they learn the most common of legal terms, and they get an idea 
of the criminal law of a foreign country. As an exercise after the 
lesson, the master may ask the boys to write a journalistic account 
of the trial And under good modern methods such a lesson may 
easily be taken with boys of fifteen who have been studying the 
foreign language only a couple of years. 


The sciences are taught in their natural order. Botany and 
zoology naturally take precedence over chemistry and physics, and 
yet the two latter almost always entirely exclude the two former 
from the curriculum of an English school. It is obviously of 
greater use to begin with birds and flowers, than with sulphuric 
acid and other things which have very little connection with a boy’s 
daily life. Mathematics is also a subject of the greatest importance. 
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The study of the mother tongue is of the first importance. 
And here a boy is taught not simply how to read and write his 
native language, but also to talk coherently and with interest. He 
will be asked, for instance, to prepare a twenty minutes’ lecturette 
on some such subject as the development of aeroplanes, the life of 
Bismark, the lyrics of Goethe, or the military tactics of Charles XII. 
And then at the end of his talking the other boys will criticise his 
lecturette from the points of view of arrangement of material, 
selection of words and phrases, mannerisms, etc. In this way each 
boy learns how to prepare a speech and how to deliver one. 

Art is by no means neglected in the new school. Besides 
the formal classes which the art master holds, the art-room is at 
all times open to boys who wish to work there, and many art 
magazines are taken to interest the boys in the subject. Every 
boy is expected to decorate his own room as tastefully as he can, 
and the school supplies at a smal] cost excellent reproductions of 
pictures by great artists. The art master occasionally gives lectures 
to the assembled school on the work of some great artist, often 
with limelight illustrations, and so the taste of the boys is gradually 
developed and cultivated. The art master also controls the decora- 
tion of the school theatre, where half a dozen plays are given 
every year, adding greatly to the interest of the boys, both in the 
art of stage decoration and in literature. 

Music is on an exceptionally high level in the new school. 
More than half the boys learn an instrument, and the music master, 
who must be good both on the piano and on the violin, is one of 
the busiest men on the staff. The idea of having a music master 
for two afternoons in the week, as is common in most English 
schools, would strike a member of the new school as being 
ridiculous. The school choir, besides learning a great number of 
folksongs, glees, chorales, etc., often attacks more difficult works, 
such as long continuous cantatas, choruses from the “ Messiah,” or 
from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, or even small operas. It is 
seldom, too, that a new school is without an orchestra ; the co-opera- 
tion of masters with the boys highers the standard both of the 
orchestra and of the choir immensely. Not only by frequent 
concerts do the boys become acquainted with the best works of the 
greatest composers, but also by the daily music in the chapel. The 
chapel will be described later, but it must be mentioned here that 
either the music master or some of his pupils supply about a quarter 
of an hour’s music every evening. In this way the boys learn to 
know and to love all the great violin concertos, the sonatas and 
symphonies of Beethoven, the overtures of Wagner, the lyrical 
sweetnesses of Grieg. Occasional talks on great musicians, with 
illustrations on the piano and violin, help to give a better under- 
standing and appreciation of music. 
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Of religion as the worhsip of God the new school knows 
officially nothing. The history of religions is treated very 
thoroughly, with special reference to the Christian religion, but 
nothing in the way of a confession is expected from the boys. At 
the same time ample opportunities are given for the boys to go to 
church, and to observe church festivals, and for six months before 
Easter a clergyman attends the school to give instruction to those 
who wish to be confirmed. This confirmation then takes place in 
the school chapel. 

But the real religion of the new school consists of its own 
principles. Its real moral strength is in the high ideals towards 
which it strives. And every teacher is a priest whose duty it is to 
live in accordance with the school ideals, and to try to present them 
to his scholars in such a light that they will adopt them for their 
own. In this particular, everything depends on the personality of 
the teacher; if he regards his position as an educator as a serious 
one, and treats the school’s principles as serious life rules, then his 
boys will soon be ashamed of all bad fallings off from a high 
standard. 

The school chapel is one of the most useful institutions for the 
development of the moral sense. It opens with music. Then 
follows the reading of a book. The most varied books may be 
read, always providing that they present a very high standard of 
honour and morality. Novels, biographies of great men, the history 
of great struggles for liberty, anything in which the tone and 
atmosphere extol the ideas of work, of honesty, of clean and simple 
living, may very well be read to the profit of the boys. A very im- 
portant and valuable source of general knowledge will thus also 
accrue to the boys, as of course allusions to historical, geographical, 
or literary facts will be explained in the course of the reading. 
And also the taste of the boys for good literature as against“ worth: 
less trash will be stimulated. On Sunday morning a chapel of 
another kind is usually held, and a more or less formal sermon will 
be given by the headmaster, always with copious references to the 
life of the school or of the world outside. 

Opportunities of utilising the chapel as a means of developing 
the moral character are never lacking. Thus for instance a boy 
may have written to several firms for samples of various goods, 
without having the least intention of buying such goods, and may 
have boasted of his achievements to the others. Such an incident 
may easily be used in the chapel as a lesson for all, on the under- 
lying immorality of such a practice. In connection with the 
chapel it may be said that visitors to the school are often very 
pleased to lecture on various interesting subjects to the assembled 
community in the chapel. 
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The school is organised on what is called the family system. 
Every teacher is in special charge of seven or eight boys whom he 
calls his family. They sit with him at table, they sleep in his 
house, and he is particularly responsible for the direction of their 
studies and for their physical and moral welfare. In the classes, 
boys of more or less the same age mix together, in the family 
different ages are represented. The family father is responsible 
for the discipline of his boys in the ordinary work of the school ; 
he supervises the arrangement of their rooms ; he encourages them 
to keep their house in order ; he is responsible for their punctuality 
and cleanliness, and for their performance of all the little duties 
of daily life. He is their adviser and friend, and they look upon 
him, not exactly as a father, but as an elder brother. On one 
evening in the week, the chapel is replaced by a family evening, 
when the members of the family meet together for mutual amuse- 
ment. In the development of good manners and an interesting 
savoir-vivre, much is accomplished in the family evening. The 
tone of the family depends of course very largely on the example 
shown, and the efforts put forward, by the family father, but if the 
headmaster is careful in the choice of his teachers, very few 
mistakes will be made. And no man should become a teacher 
in a new school unless he is convinced that his career is a sacred 
one, one which is not inferior to any other in the moral re- 
sponsibility which it places upon those who enter it. 

A very typical institution of the new school is what is known 
as the free evening. This occurs about once a month in the chapel, 
and all the members of the community, hand-workers as well as 
masters and boys, are expected to attend. It is in reality a little 
parliament, where everyone has the right to speak and to vote, the 
headmaster reserving to himself the power of veto. Everyone who 
has a grievance to redress or a new idea to suggest is at liberty to 
give expression to his thoughts in the free evening. A teacher who 
has been disturbed by an unruly boy in his lessons brings his 
complaint before the whole school ; a boy who finds that the break- 
fast cocoa is not sweet enough suggests that sugar shall be placed 
on the tables; a boy who is interested in skating calls for volunteers. 
to help him build up the broken dam of the skating pond, or to cut 
away the reeds at the water’s edge ; a boy who has bruised his knees 
fetching coal out of a dark cellar may suggest that electric light 
shall be laid there. In this way the boys are initiated into the 
difficulties of administration, and especially into the difficulties of 
wanting to do a great deal with a comparatively small amount of 
money. It also helps to teach a boy to speak out his mind openly 
before others, and to show him that a duty once entered upon must 
be. carried out consciensciously; for a boy who has 
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accepted an office from the free evening may at any time be called 
upon to give an account of his stewardship, and he is placed in a 
very disagreeable position when his conduct of his office may be 
generally blamed. And thus a boy learns to command the labour 
of others, for someone is always made personally responsible for 
every enterprise which the free evening undertakes. In this way 
the free evening is a great aid both in sustaining the discipline of 
the school and in developing a sense of responsibility. 

Some of the means by which the boys are trained to work 
have already been explained ; another very efficacious method is in 
the organisation of the “homework.” The younger boys work 
together in a classroom under the supervision of a master, and then, 
as soon as they show signs of being able to work without constant 
help and constant supervision, they are allowed to do their 
work in their own rooms. The family father always 
exercises a more or less loose control over them, and 
if during preparation hours he enters their rooms and 
finds their work neglected he is always able to send them back 
again into the class, where they work under the stigma of not 
having proved themselves worthy of being trusted to work alone. 
This of course is accounted a great disgrace by the elder boys, and 
cases of neglected work among them are not frequent. The 
granting of small privileges is one of the surest ways of developing 
the moral sense to be worthy of those privileges. 

The parents are in lively co-operation with the masters of the 
school. Mostly they are in complete sympathy with the school’s 
ideals, and encourage the boys to live up to them in the holidays. 
They pay very frequent visits to the school and nearly always attend 
many of the lessons of their sons’ classes, and of course discuss the 
peculiarities of their children with the various masters and especially 
with the family father. This active co-operation of teacher and 
parent in a school is exceedingly useful; it teaches both the most 
important of ‘a child’s educators to understand better what can and 
what cannot be expected of him. Co-operation among the various 
members of the staff is as useful in the education of particular boys 
as in the organisation of the details of the whole school. A 
family father may mention at one of the regular staff meetings that 
he is trying to cure a certain boy of a particular bad habit, and he 
is sure of the help of all the other members of the staff. 

Needless to say, as must be apparent from the existence of 
such institutions as the free evening, and from the great respect 
paid to manual labour, the school is very democratic in its tone. 
Titles are dispensed with, a count is treated only as the equal of 
the joiner’s son, and unless he has a stronger personality, he has 
no more influence. The handworkers sit m the same dining-hall as 
the boys—why indeed should this not be the case? 
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With one tendency of the new school the present writer has 
not always found himself in sympathy: its narrow nationalism. 
Love of the fatherland should certainly be held up as a great ideal 
for every member, and it is excellent to study carefully, and to 
exult enthusiastically in the great deeds of our ancestors, but it is 
not good to distort history in order to prove that the fatherland 
has always been in the right and that our ancestors have never 
made mistakes. It is a perverted patriotism which neglects the, 
legitimate claims of other peoples, which has no sympathy with 
the strivings of other nations, which admits solely its duty to the 
nation, denying that we have a duty to civilisation and humanity as 
well. It is excellent to celebrate national festivals with warmth 
and enthuiasm (how they are neglected in England!) and to hold 
fast to national customs with tenacity, but these things can be 
carried to excess, and in many of the new schools they unfor- 
tunately are. That our boys should receive some military training 
at school, and should learn how to shoot and manceuvre, is a part 
of education which should receive more attention in England, both 
because it is good for the boy in the development of his body and 
of his sense of discipline, and for his country in that it tends to 
increase its fighting power. But we can love our country, receive 
some military training and be ready to lay down our lives for our 
fatherland, without getting drunk on the idea that we are the salt 
of the earth, and that all other nations are as dust under our feet. 
But English culture is on too high a plane to allow this mistake to 
creep into a new school in England as it has crept into many of 
those on the Continent. 

Finally, let us examine a boy of eighteen or nineteen as he 
leaves the new school, comparing him in our minds with the 
“gentleman” type turned out by our English public schools and 
so often described in the course of the present controversy. The 
boy from the new school enters life as a self-reliant man. He 
understands that if he wants a thing to be done, he himself must 
exert his energies to do it, and he is quite prepared to use both 
his brain and his hands in the execution of his projects. He is the 
possessor of a healthy body and trained fingers, and he has some 
insight into all the manual trades. He has sympathy with the 
manual labourer, and thus is useful as a citizen, and not only as a 
member of a class. He has acquired a taste for healthy outdoor 
exercises and for wandering, and is probably a confirmed believer 
in the benefits of a simple life, and in abstention from, or at least 
moderation in the use of alcoholic drinks. He has been taught to 
use his reason in connection with all the facts of life; to this end 
have aided not only the history lessons, the chapel, the free even- 
ings, etc., but the whole reasoned tone of the school he has 
attended. 
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He is exceedingly well acquainted with the history of civilisa- 
tion, and is ready to serve his fatherland, and not entirely incapable 
ot turning his readiness to action. He is able to speak at least 
two foreign languages fluently, and has probably read many of the 
masterpieces in their languages as well as in his own. He has a 
high standard of taste in both music and art, and has probably 
developed a fairly good power of execution in one or the other. 

In short he is a man who finds it easy to come to grips with 
, modern life. Problems stare him in the face at every step of his 
career, and he lacks not the courage nor the understanding to 
grapple with them. And best of all, he carries with him into his 
future life a high ideal of life and of morality, both personal and 
social, an ideal which will never entirely leave him, and which will 
stand as a firm barrier against the = temptations of self- 
interest or of indolence. 


Harry A. WHITBY. 
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JOHN HOOLE. 


IN point of literary excellence, “the great boast and ornament of 
the India House,” Lamb tells us (he was writing in 1797), was Mr. 
John Hoole; and he adds that from his own experience he “ found 
him more vapid than smallest small beer sun-vinegared.” The 
criticism sounds harsh—Lamb was manifestly irritated by the 
recollection of Dr. Johnson’s surmise that Fairfax’s “Tasso” had 
been superseded by “the elegant translation of my friend, Mr. 
Hoole”—but it is substantially just. Later critics have sometimes 
varied, but never reversed the condemnation. Macaulay, looking 
round for a typical imitator of Pope’s versification without Pope’s 
genius, pitched upon Hoole, who, he said, “ had learned how to manu- 
facture decasyllable verses, and poured them forth by thousands 
and tens of thousands, all as well turned, as smooth and as like each 
other as the blocks which have passed through Mr. Brunel’s mill in 
the dockyard at Portsmouth.” Scott and Southey were equally 
severe on Hoole’s mechanical lines ; and finally a critic of our own 
day (Sir Leslie Stephen in the “Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy ”) has declared that “only Johnson’s praise . . . . and the 
sale of several editions convince us that they were ever read.” 


But whatever the demerits of his poetry, Hoole is not without 
interest to the student of eighteenth century literature ; and a short 
notice of his life and work may the more readily be excused in that 
the sketch given in the “Dictionary of National Biography” is 
incomplete (and in some respects erroneous) as regards Hoole’s 
official career at the East India House, while the need for brevity 
has compelled the omission from that account of several pictur- 
esque touches which may be gleaned from contemporary docu- 
ments. 


John Hoole was the son of a watchmaker living in Moorfields, 
and was born a few months after the accession of George II. He 
was educated at a school at Hoddesdon, in Hertfordshire; and 
then, being pronounced too short-sighted for his father’s business, 
a clerkship was obtained for him in the Accountant’s Office at the 
East India House. This was on October 19, 1744, when he was 
not quite seventeen years of age. Of the next twelve or fifteen 
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years of his life little is known, save that in 1757 he married a 
handsome Quakeress, named Susannah Smith, and that he supple- 
mented his small salary by copying out invoices after hours and by 
translating French documents received from India Apparently 
his taste for languages—he had already learned Italian for the 
pleasure of reading Tasso in the original—attracted the notice of 
an older official, Mr. George Oldmixon, who was also an Italian 
scholar; and under his influence Hoole tried his hand at dramatic 
composition. 


He had always had a bent for the theatre, a taste which was 
fostered by the fact that the elder Hoole was employed at Covent 
Garden as a machinist and his son had therefore the run of the 
place. Being an admirable mimic, he soon aspired to tread the 
boards himself; and it is said that but for his father’s opposition 
he would have tempted fortune as an actor instead of spending his 
days over the ledgers and letters of the Honourable East India 
Company. On one occasion, indeed, he did make a public appear- 
ance on the stage, with a somewhat ludicrous result. It was at the 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and the part he essayed was that 
of the Ghost in “Hamlet.” In the middle of his colloquy with the 
Prince of Denmark, he realised that he had forgotten the situation 
of the trapdoor which was to take him back to sulphurous and tor- 
menting flames. For the rest of the scene the poor Ghost, while 
stammering out his lines, was peering round the stage and feeling 
with furtive foot for the precious square, guided by the agonized 
whisper of the prompter, who had seen his predicament. Fortun- 
ately the quest was successful, and the Ghost was enable to quit 
the scene with something of the traditional dignity; but the ex- 
perience must have been a disquieting one, and henceforth Hoole 
confined his efforts to amateur theatricals in his father’s house at 
Moorfields. 


The drama with which he commenced his theatrical career 
was “Cyrus,” which was produced at Covent Garden Theatre with 
some success in December, 1768. To complete our brief account 
of his work in this direction we may note that another tragedy, 
“ Timanthes,” founded (like “ Cyrus”) on a play by Metastasio, was 
produced at the same theatre in 1770; and a third, “ Cleonice,” five 
years later. The last-named, though it had the prestige of having 
been corrected by Dr. Johnson (who had “ no doubt of its success ”), 
proved a failure. Hoole’s brother tells us that Mrs. Hartley played 
the principal part and “her beautiful figure, rather than her tragic 
powers, enabled the play to creep through the nine nights.” The 
author felt the blow severely, and after this time was seldom seen 
at a theatre. 
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Hoole’s friendship with Johnson was one of the most important 
features of his career. He is said to have been introduced to the 
famous Doctor by Hawkesworth in 1761; but there was a still 
earlier tie, for Hoole’s uncle and first teacher—an eccentric charac- 
ter known as “the metaphysical tailor ”—had been one of Johnson’s 
intimates in the dark days of his Grub Street life. |The young 
aspirant had already at this time started upon the task 
of translating Tasso’s “Gerusalemme Liberata”; and when 
it was published in 1763 Johnson supplied the dedication. 
The work seems to have had an __ extraordinary 
success, for no less than ten editions were issued -up 
to 1821. Encouraged by the favour with which his venture had 
been received, Hoole set to work on other Italian writers. His 
translations of the dramas of Metastasio were issued in 1767, and 
in 1773 appeared his version of the first ten books of Ariosto’s 
“Orlando Furioso,” followed by a complete translation in 1783. This 
proved as popular as the author’s “ Tasso.”! Nine or ten editions 
were published, including one decorated with plates by Bartolozzi 
and other artists. 


In all these ventures Hoole enjoyed the steady backing of 
the Great Cham of Literature. When “ Ariosto” was being prepared, 
Johnson addressed a grandiloquent letter to Warren Hastings (with 
whom he had become acquainted a few years before), inviting his 
assistance. “It is a new thing,” he wrote, “for a clerk of the India 
House to translate poets; it is new for a Governor of Bengal to 
patronise learning.” The Doctor seems also to have spent many 
an evening at Hoole’s house. Boswell records one occasion of this 
kind in 1776, when Mickle, the translator of Camoens’ “ Lusiad,” was 
present, and another in 1781, when Bourchier, a former Governor 
of Madras, and Captain Orme, also an old Anglo-Indian, were of 
the party, and Johnson defended the Oriental system of caste, com- 
paring it to the differences in the breeds of dogs, and concluding 
that “the Brahmins are the mastiffs of mankind.” In April of the 
same year the Doctor carried Boswell to dine at the “Queen’s 
Arms” in St. Paul’s Churchyard, where Hoole had organised a 
City club for him at his express request. AA letter written by 
Johnson to Hoole in September, 1784, makes a tender reference to 
their long friendship, and during the former’s last illness none were 
more assiduous in attendance than Hoole, his wife, and his son, the 
Rev. Samuel, whose clerical ministrations were much appreciated by 
the dying man. Hoole himself wrote an account of the final phase, 
which was printed many years after in the European Magazine 

1. It was the perusal of Hoole’s translations of these two authors that fired the 


young Walter Scott with the ambition of mastering the Italian language. 
2. This letter is now in the British Museum (Addl, MS. 29,196, f. 4). 
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(Sept. 1799) and has been reproduced by Dr. Birkbeck Hill in his 
“Johnsonian Miscellanies.” To both father and son Johnson left 
a book as a memento ; and the Rev. Samuel purchased as additional 
memorials the chair in which the Doctor usually sat, and the desk 
upon which much of the “ Rambler” was written. 


Something should now be said regarding Hoole’s official career. 
After serving for a period of nineteen years in the Accountant’s 
Office, in October, 1763, he was transferred to that of the Auditor, 
where he was under his friend Oldmixon. At Midsummer, 1770, 
the latter was appointed to take charge of the correspondence with 
India, while Hoole succeeded him as “ Auditor of Indian Accounts.” 
Six years later Oldmixon retired, and Hoole was thereupon made 
“Writer and Compiler of Indian Correspondence.” This post was 
abolished from September 25, 1782, the new appointment of “ Clerk 
to the Committee for Government Troops and Stores” being 
allotted to Hoole instead, at the same salary as before (4500). He 
held this post until his retirement, which took place at Christmas, 
1785, on a pension of £300 per annum. 


The initial years, as also the concluding period, of his service 
were probably calm enough; but the six years of his employment 


as Auditor were full of trouble, both physical and mental. Soon 
after his appointment he fell down a flight of steps one evening 
and broke his kneecap, with the result that, even when he could 
leave his room, he had to be carried to and from the East India 
House by a brace of chairmen. Then came two Parliamentary 
Committees, delving busily into the affairs of the Company, and 
calling incessantly for returns and papers on this and that subject. 
The main brunt fell upon Hoole’s department, and he was so 
worried that he became ill; but he was pursued even to his sick 
chamber by demands for information and suggestions. Many of 
the figures given in the 1772 and 1773 reports of the Committee 
of Secrecy were furnished by Hoole; and these returns (with a 
few related papers) were printed separately by order of the Court 
of Directors in 1772, with his name on the title-page. A further 
trial for the unlucky Auditor was his examination at the Bar of 
the House—an ordeal shared by two brother officials, viz., Samuel 
Wilks, the Examiner of Indian Records, and Samuel Johnson, of 
the Secretary’s Office. All three were spectacled, and, as they 
stood together at the Bar, a waggish Member whispered to a 
Director an inquiry whether all the Company’s servants were fitted 
with glasses. 


Just before his retirement Hoole published a volume of 
critical essays by his friend John Scott, the Quaker poet of Am- 
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well, adding a biographical sketch from his own pen; and during 
the next few years his literary activity showed slight signs of 
abating. In 1791 he produced an abridged version of his 
“Orlando” (for those who could not stand more than twenty-four 
books of one poem), and in the following year a translation of 
Tasso’s “Rinaldo.” At the commencement of the new century 
he issued another edition of Metastasio’s dramas and poems, in 
three volumes, containing a quantity of fresh matter. This seems 
to have been his last work. 


Of his movements after his retirement we have but slight 
indications. In April, 1786, he quitted London for Abinger, in 
Surrey, where his son Samuel (who is said to have been born in a 
hackney coach which was carrying Mrs. Hoole to the first night 
of her husband’s “ Timanthes ”) had accepted a curacy. Probably 
he visited London from time to time, for Horace Walpole, writing 
from Berkeley Square in April, 1795, mentions that he and Hoole 
—“so admirable a poet himself, and such a critic in Italian ”—had 
been hammering together at a stanza of Lorenzo de Medici’s, 
without being able to satisfy themselves with their translation. 
From Abinger, in 1796, he moved to Brighton, and thence to 
Tenterden, in Kent. After that, except for the publication of 
Metastasio already mentioned, we hear nothing more of him until 
the newspapers announced his death on August 2nd, 1803, while 
visiting friends at Dorking. He was buried in the parish church 
of that town. 


In the same year the Rev. Samuel Hoole—who was also a 
poet in a small way—was appointed by the East India Company 
to be the Chaplain of their Hospital at Poplar, a post which he 
held for twenty years, and then resigned on being made 
the first rector of the new parish of Poplar. His mother, who 
accompanied him to the East End, died during his tenure of the 
former post, and in what was once the Hospital Chapel, but is 
now known as the church of St. Matthias, may still be seen a 
monument to her memory, which proudly recalls that she was the 
wife of one “known in the literary circle as the translator of 
‘Tasso’ and ‘ Ariosto.’” 


In person, we are told by his brother, Hoole was of middling 
stature, and of athletic make, possessed of a fine constitution and 
a good appetite. The accident already mentioned threatened to 
make him permanently lame; but he subsequently broke the same 
kneecap again, which resulted in his gaining an increased freedom 
of motion, while a third repetition of the accident is said to have 
restored his powers of walking almost entirely. Lady Louisa 
Stuart, who met him about the time of his retirement, describes 
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him thus: “ He was a clerk in the India House, a man of business 
of that ancient breed, now extinct, which used to be as much 
marked by plaited cambric ruffles, a neat wig, a snuff-coloured 
suit of clothes, and a corresponding sobriety of look, as one race 
of spaniels is by the black nose and silky hair. ‘When 
I have been long otherwise employed, and out of the habit of 
writing verse, said he, ‘I find it rather difficult, and get 
on slowly; but after a little practice I fall into the track again ; 
then I can easily make a hundred lines in a day.’” To this some- 
what depreciatory account, let us add the testimony of one who 
knew him better than her Ladyship: “He was gentle, unassum- 
ing and affectionate ; perhaps no man, in the circle where he was 
known, was ever more respected and beloved.” 


Probably the best portrait of Hoole is that drawn from life by 
George Dance, R.A, engraved by William Daniell, AR.A., and 
published by the former, with other similar sketches, in 1808-14. 
Another likeness, showing him wearing a large pair of spectacles, 
was prefixed to his “ Rinaldo,” and a similar portrait was engraved 
by the same artist (Anker Smith) for the European Magazine of 
March, 1792. 


Before quitting the subject, a word or two should be said 
about a building which, fortunately, is still standing to link Hoole 
and his contemporaries with the present generation. This is the 
house which (divided into two separate dwellings) now forms Nos. 
55 and 56, Great Queen Street. It is one of the handsomest 
remains of seventeenth-century London now left to us, and is 
attributed to Inigo Jones, or his pupil John Webb. Originally 
there were several other houses of the same type on the eastern 
side, but at some period subsequent to 1850 the rest were taken 
down. The list of its distinguished inhabitants is a remarkable 
one. Sir Godfrey Kneller was there in 1719, and later on another 
painter, Thomas Hudson, rented the house. He is said to have 
been living there when Reynolds was his pupil (1741-43). Wor- 
lidge, an etcher of some repute, died in this house in 1766; and 
some years later his widow let it to “ Perdita” Robinson, the un- 
fortunate favourite of George IV. Sheridan was the next tenant 
of note (1779), and it is asserted that the “School for Scandal” 
was penned within its walls. Hoole succeeded him, but at what 
date is uncertain. Probably by this time the mansion had been 
divided, and Hoole’s dwelling was that now known as No. 56. 
Part of the time, apparently, Miss Reynolds, sister of Sir Joshua, 
shared the house with him. Upon Hoole’s quitting London, 
James Boswell became its occupier, for Mickle, writing in May, 
1786, says that the latter “has the house of his friend Hoole”; 
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and, appropriately enough, part of Boswell’s immortal “Life of 
Dr. Johnson” was here written. He did not remain long, for in 
1788 another tenant’s name appears in the rate books. A 
memorial tablet, commemorating Boswell’s occupation of the 
building, was placed upon the house by the London County Council 
in September, 1905. 


WILLIAM FOSTER, 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
SOCIALISM. 


PART II. 


THE Catholic Church, observing the real causes of the class struggle 
going on, endeavours to adjust the moral balance by a dogmatic 
ethical system, founded on the eternal principles of natural as well 
as Divine Law. Not merely does she ask men to do right, but, in 
virtue of an authority she claims to have received from the eternal 
Lawgiver Himself, she threatens the persistent perpetrator of in- 
justice with a retribution beyond the grave. She represents no 
class, but acts for humanity as a whole. All who subscribe to her 
teaching are impregnated with the conviction that their every act 
is witnessed by an omnipresent spectator, whose eye it is impossible 
to escape, and upon whom it is futile to practise deception. This 
feeling of being continually in the presence of God is sure to have 
a corrective and salutary influence upon human _ conduct. 
Apart from the truth or falsehood of religious doctrine 
as taught by the Church, when we consider the effect it has 
when conscientiously responded to, we cannot fail to approve its 
work. The same truth is evident if we observe the result of even 
non-Christian religions. Many of the inhabitants of Eastern nations 
are profoundly influenced by their religious convictions. 
Mahomedan soldiers will gladly rush 9n to death or victory for the 
honour of their beloved prophet. Some fanatical sects in China 
willingly throw themselves beneath the Juggernaut to give up their 
lives for the idol they revere. According to a writer in the Fort- 
nightly Review, the courage and success of the Japanese Army 
during the war with Russia was largely due to their peculiar 
beliefs in regard to an after life. They hold that their ancestors 
watch them from Heaven, and are cognisant of all that is passing 
on earth. This belief inspires them with fortitude and resolution 
in the face of danger and difficulty, which they otherwise might 
not have. 


1, “The Emperor of Japan.’”’ By Mrs, H. Fraser. Fortnightly Review, 
April, 1906. 
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It should be obvious, of course, that this allusion to Oriental 
worship does not mean that such religion is on a par with Chris- 
tianity. The reference is made simply to show how men are moved 
and controlled by ultra-mundane beliefs more than by merely poli- 
tical forces. Even although Christianity were false in fact, its rela- 
tive truth to those who subscribe to it is sufficient to modify their 
conduct in a manner much more efficacious than any practical prin- 
ciple of utilitarian philosophy. History proves that men will do 
more on behalf of religion than they would undergo for the sake 
of the most exalted system of humanitarian ethics. The hosts of 
Christian martyrs alone testify to the expectation that similar zeal 
shown in any other cause would practically amount to an absolute 
assurance of success. 


Catholicism is a disinterested agent in the manipulation of 
ethical government. To have power over the secular affairs of 
men is quite of secondary consequence to the Catholic Church. 
Only in so far as such power can assist in obtaining the willing 
submission of mankind to her spiritual jurisdiction is she concerned 
in possessing it. Since her primary purpose is the salvation of 
souls, she is perfectly disinterested in acquiring first place in what 
pertains to the physical well-being of humanity alone. In this 
respect does Catholicism differ from Socialism; the principal end 
of the former is to secure the safety of men’s souls, whilst the 
latter is concerned so/e/y with the satisfaction of their bodily re- 
quirements. That is to say, in the Socialist programme no pro- 
vision is made for the psychical cravings of human nature, thus 
attending only to the one half of human requirements (inasmuch 
as, from a Christian standpoint, man is a composite being made up 
of soul and body.) In this view the Socialist system is incomplete, 
because it neglects the very portion of human activity which 
demands primary attention—the source of all moral principles, the 
soul. The Catholic Church recognises the dual nature of man’s 
constitution, and, viewed as a system which is intended to reach 
all the necessities of human nature, she is admittedly more 
perfect. 


This difference of function between her and Socialism is all 
the more strongly‘emphasised because of the entirely secondary 
place she assigns to the physical well-being of humanity. Because 
her influence is not wholly exerted in the abolition of social 
and economic evils, she is reproached and mistrusted. When the 
Catholic Church was the first power in the land why did she not 
do more for the benefit of industrial procedure, in so far as it 
affected the majority of the people? True to her purpose, her 
principal duty was to improve the spirit of conscientious conduct, 
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knowing that when the foundation of justice and consideration 
for the rights of others was secured the social condition of 
humanity would concomitantly improve. When men are impressed 
with the idea that the only hope of happiness lies in the things 
around them, they naturally put their own desires and ambitions 
before everything else. Selfishness is the logical outcome of such 
conviction, and the struggle for existence is marked by disregard 
for others, because they are so many obstacles to the attainment of 
permanent position. To work for a life hereafter has the greatest 
tendency to modify the spirit of selfishness. Placing their hopes 
of ultimate happiness in the obtaining of a place in the world to 
come, men will not quarrel about who shall receive the largest 
share of material wealth. They will rather be satisfied with a 
sufficiency of their natural necessities. In fact, to be unjust and 
greedy is entirely opposed to the idea of living for an after life. 


Socialism, as a principle of force, is quite compatible with the 
practice of rapacity and exploitation by one set of men upon 
another. So long as there is sufficient force to stop the ravages 
of the unprincipled, society may hang fairly well together; but, 
when the steadying influence of moral training is absent, the only 
result is the triumph of the greater over the lesser. By using 
force to preserve tranquility and secure fair play, such a condition 
can only last whilst a given power is uppermost. The struggle is 
unceasing. It is in the nature of things to rise and fall, and no 
matter what position a particular factor in the affairs of society may 
attain to, as time goes by, the day of its dissolution will surely 
arrive. Hence it is, that Socialism, by striving to annex the force 
of majority, is only acting like its numerous predecessors in the 
political arena. A survey of past ages reveals to us the rise and 
fall of polities greater in depth of ingenuity and more congenial 
to the heterogeneous elements of civilised society, than Socialism, 
as we understand it. At best, it is a polity evolved from the 
resources of statesmanship, and, as such, is precisely the same in 
character as those which went before it. Essentially dependent 
upon the possession of power to enforce compliance with its man- 
dates, its success is commensurate with ability to retain its footing 
against internal and external opposition. 


Whilst the members who form the Socialistic government agree 
in all matters, and whilst each one is content to subordinate his 
individual preferments to the good of the others, all will be well ; 
but how can we expect this in Socialism, when it is impossible in 
other systems, because of the divergences in the views and ideals 
of individuals. The force that holds the majority together one day 
may operate to the disadvantage of such majority the next. No 
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certainty of anything can be vouchsafed by Socialism, because it is 
dependent upon the same source as other political systems which 
we know to have failed. 


We read, in a certain book, that the strong man keeps his 
court and possessions until one stronger than he comes and robs 
him of it. Socialism can only retain its hold whilst it is able to 
suppress any tendency to opposition to its methods. It may make 
laws for the maintenance of what is considered justice and equity, 
but, inasmuch as there are forces in society to resist and evade its 
enactments, its claim as a saviour of society is baseless. Just as 
the clever swindler can evade and defy the law that is intended to 
forestall him, so also can those in society who are c/everer than the 
law makers set at naught the trammels that would prevent them 
overstepping their rights and prerogative. In other words, the 
talented and unscrupulous would carry out their designs, and work 
social havoc and misery as before, because, by their superior abili- 
ties, mental and otherwise, they could evade the law and attain 
their ends at the expense of the less able and more honest of their 
fellow men. The presence of this section in the community is the 
principal cause of social unrest. 


The proper using of our talents requires a training completely 
outside the scope of politics and economics. No amount of know- 
ledge will oblige the individual to use it as he ought. Cardinal 
Newman beautifully expresses this idea when he says, “ Knowledge 
is no sphere of action; to know is one thing, to do is another. 
While duty calls us to get up, yet we sometimes continue to lie 
abed.” Socialism would map out the proper (?) course, and give 
deeply grooved lines of direction, but further than this it cannot 
go. The efficacious will to obey the call of duty is the product of 
a discipline of the heart and passions, which it is the peculiar office 
of the Catholic Church to impart. Adherence to her doctrines 
will logically result in the perfection of character, which is the main- 
spring of social order and progress. This obedience is sure to 
produce such result, because due regard for the rights of our fellow 
men is an essential attribute of true allegiance to Catholic prin- 
ciples. That is to say, the faithful carrying out of the rules and 
practices of the Catholic Church necessarily results in the good of 
society. Inasmuch as religion stands above and superior to 
economic matters it is so far a disinterested factor. It has nothing 
to gain from increased social prosperity, in the sense of any 
addition to religious value being made. The improvement in 
social matters resulting from the general acceptance and practice 
of the tenets of Catholicism is an inseparable circumstance of such 
acceptance and practice, and not something specially intended as 
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an object of true religion. Therefore, the domination of Catholic- 
ism, as such, is the best guarantee we can have of social well-being 
and progress. By its influence the obstacles to the bettering of 
th. condition of the great mass of humanity will be removed, for 
these obstacles virtually consist in the immoral use of wealth and 
power by one section of society to the detriment of the other. In 
other words, a man cannot be a true Catholic and be unjust to his 
neighbour. 


A man can be a thorough and consistent Socialist, in the sense 
of adhering to the plans and methods of Socialism, such as the 
nationalisation idea, secularising of education, etc., and withal take 
advantage of his neighbour by circumventing him and swind- 
ling him in many ways. All the principles of Socialism may be in 
vogue, and individuals could, in perfect agreement with such prin- 
ciples, exploit and rob their fellows. Let us suppose nationalisa- 
tion to be established, we know that all the various positions in the 
industrial system, from the highest to the lowest, will be filled by 
those who are presumably qualified for such posts. The desire 
for betterment is ever present, and the satisfaction of such desire 
will furnish motives for some individuals wishing to fill the better 
positions which others hold. Is there anything in the principle 
of nationalisation to check men putting into operation unworthy 
means for bettering their position in the State? Nationalisation | 
has nothing to do with the motives of individuals, it is simply a 
method of industrial procedure. Accordingly, lying, swindling and 
exploitation in a certain measure could go on under Socialism 
without in the least violating the principles thereof. All the 
State could do was to make laws for the maintenance of the 
interests of the majority; but these laws could and would be 
evaded. 


Here, then, appears the great difference between the two sys- 
tems we have been considering as probable remedies for the ills 
that agitate so many millions of our population. Fraud, deceit 
and even cruelty, as exercised by the unscrupulous members of the 
community, are quite compatible with a Socialistic régime, because 
the origin of these vices lies outside the pale of legisla- 
tion. But their compatibility in a State, regulated and governed 
by Catholic principles, is impossible, because such principles are 
essentially just and virtuous. In a word, justice, charity and 
brotherly love are essential to true Catholicity as a moral system ; 
whilst Socialism as a mere phase of politics is entirely unfitted 
to grapple with irregularities that come under the category of what 
is connected with morality. 


Indeed, with characteristic inconsistency, Socialism would 
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adopt moral means for the regenerating of society, when it speaks 
of elevating the tastes and desires of humanity by setting before 
the individual high ideals, whose possession would raise him above 
the sordid and mercenary methods of commercialism. Descending 
into the slums it would stimulate the grimy inhabitants to aspire 
after cleanliness and social purity, and to make unceasing effort to 
improve their miserable (?) condition. The remarkable apathy 
shown by the slum population to such invitation can only be 
explained by their want of desire to raise themselves to a higher 
level. Why does the Socialist assume that these people are un- 
happy? Because he thinks they look upon things as he does. But 
their idea of happiness is apparently quite different from his. What 
they evidently want is a continuance of what they already have ; 
that is to say, if they can get their immediate wants satisfied they 
seek no more. When the employment they follow is constant and 
wages are steady, enabling them to enjoy life in their own way, they 
seem as happy as need be. Are we to suppose that they ought to 
feel miserable in such squalid surroundings because we would feel 
miserable in them? The idea of happiness is, from a utilitarian 
standpoint, purely comparative. The children of the poor seem 
perfectly happy, basking in the straggling rays of sunshine that 
fitfully penetrate into the dingy alleys in which they live in our 
great cities. To hinder them making mud pies and gambolling 
in the dust is for them a real calamity. In many instances they 
would not change places with the effeminate and nursery-bred off- 
spring of the merchant prince who lives in the West End, and can 
provide his children with all the latest luxuries in new toys and 
motor cars. We have all heard of the child in the hospital who, 
despite his being surrounded by the choicest gifts of good, charit- 
able ladies, who brought flowers and toys, continually sought to 
get home—and what a home!—a single room, with a family of 
eight, squalor, poverty and gloom forming the principal attractions, 
As it is with children, so also with grown men. _ Their physical 
well-being does not necessarily mean their sighing after exalted 
ideals. The psychical craving is fed and nourished by something 
higher than mere material products. Since, then, Socialism aims 
at the satisfaction of bodily wants, when a sufficiency of such is 
obtained its work is done. Indeed, that is why the less thoughtful 
of our working men attach themselves to the movement. They 
believe they will get better work, more wages, and less trouble. 
It is purely a matter of bread and butter. The mental elevation 
and educational progress to be realised under Socialism is of com- 
paratively little importance. Industrial prosperity is sighed for, 
and a continuance of what they have, only, with more added, really 
represents the aspirations of Socialist converts. 
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Because the connection between morality, or the recognition 
of the principle of right and wrong, and industrial success is not 
perceived, the majority of working men cling to Socialism as the 
only hope of humanity. The Catholic Church, by continually 
pointing to the necessity of conformity with the moral law, is mis- 
understood, and consequently misrepresented. She is conceived 
as taking no interest in the social condition of humanity because 
she inaugurates no schemes for increasing material wealth. She is 
discredited because she gives more attention to a hypothetical world 
than to the world of which our senses testify. Hence, the reason 
of her unpopularity as a power to be trusted with the upraising 
and benefitting society. The materialistic tendency of the age 
conceives the accomplishment of an idealistic state of society to 
be something of a material nature: that any improvement should 
be brought about by systems of religious ethics is contradictory 
and unworthy of serious notice. Hence the gratifying reception 
Socialism has received as the industrial Messiah, which will save 
the people from the Moloch of capitalism and imperial slavery. 


Moreover, the extreme urgency of doing something for the 
rectifying of economic abuses is used as an objection against having 
to wait till men were convinced of the claims of religion, and place 
themselves under its influence. The condition of the poor is daily 
growing worse and worse ; poverty is on the increase ; injustice and 
industrial tyranny are more rampant, and are we to wait on the 
torporous advance of the Catholic panacea? We must set to work 
at once and make an effective effort to alleviate the crying evils of 
the times. 


If this is an objection to the tardy methods of the Catholic 
Church, it is equally so to Socialism. The principal exponents of 
the latter assure us that gradually, and in an evolutionary manner, 
will Socialism be realised. It will slowly but inevitably rise from 
the ruins of the present system of commercialism. The thought 
immediately occurs, how can a superior and more equitable system 
rise out of one which is inferior and vile in its nature? At any rate, 
Socialism offers no immediate hope. The poor must suffer as 
best they may until the causes of their misery have been gradually 
dispersed. The Catholic Church does not believe in such pro- 
crastination ; her remedies are ever ready; they only wait applica- 
tion, which can be effected the moment individuals reso/ve to do 
so. She does not even ask them to wait the force of circumstances 
—as the industrial depression, which causes so much distress to the 
dependent toiler. She ever holds forth the necessity of attending 
to the spiritual wants of mankind, and, as a matter of course, the 
temporal requirements will be concurrently satisfied. 
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Assuming that Socialism succeeded in getting a firm hold upon 
society, as has already been shown, from an analysis of its funda- 
mental constitution it must fail to reach the root causes of the evils 
requiring abolition. So that the prospect of its being speedily 
realised need not be very alluring, because it does not possess the 
peculiar virtue requisite for affecting a remedy for the diseases 
which afflict the social organism. The Catholic principles, on the 
other hand, are efficacious because their application must neces- 
sarily counteract the original germs which first brought disease and 
disorder into the affairs of men—the fallen nature and evil disposed 
will of individuals. 


P. DOUGAN. 





THEOLOGY AND THE ENGLISH 
POETS. 


IN discussing such a subject, let us separate the two branches of 
Theology and Religion. The former is purely a thing of the 
intellect ; the latter one of duty and conduct. One is subjective ; 
the other objective. Huxley said the two were quite distinct, and 
that Theology was a Science if its teachings could be proved. The 
Apostle James, on the other hand, enforces the maxim that pure 
religion was the visiting of the widow and the orphan in their 
affliction. | Herbert Spencer taught the same idea in different 
words, for he says: “We see good reason to conclude that the 
most abstract truth contained in Religion, and the most abstract 
truth contained in Science (query, Theology, as one department of 
it) must be the one in which the two coalesce.” And, again: “To 
reach this point of view from which the seeming discordance of 
Religion and Science disappeared, and the two merge in one, must 
cause a revolution of thought fruitful in beneficial consequences, 
and must surely be worth an effort.” That is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. Here we have two of the finest intellects 
who ever lived, and both of whom were agnostic in their thought, 
pointing out the distinction between Theology and Religion, with, 
probably, the only way to a final reconcilement. 

Meantime, our concern at present is more with the scientific 
aspect of the question. If we turn to any standard work on 
Theology we find it defined as the doctrine of a divine nature and 
operation, with sub-divisions, such as Natural Theology, depending 
on the reason alone; the doctrine of rewards and punishments ; 
and that of redemption by incarnation and atonement, etc. Charles 
Darwin, of the same school of thought as Spencer, wrote, with 
regard to the belief in a Creator and Ruler of the Universe, that 
the question had been answered in the affirmative by the highest 
intellects that ever existed. (“Descent of Man.”) No doubt tons 
of books and miles of pages have been produced on the subject of 
theology. Isaac Disraeli (or was it Montaigne?) tells us of a 
monastic recluse who spent a lifetime writing on the subject, and 
that the only exercise he had was to get up from his chair occa- 
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sionally, and twirl it round. What is the result of all this human 
effort? Is it reaching the climax desiderated by Spencer? The 
solution has not yet been found. Happy are we if the road that 
leads to it has only been traced. 


Unfortunately, the answer is not to be found in this short 
paper, for it is not written by a theologian, er se, but only by a 
plain man and cursory reader. However, the thought has occurred 
to me that in some of our English poets we can find traces of deep 
thought upon the subject, which takes us as far on the theological 
road as can be found in the perusal of the more abstruse treatises 
upon the subject. 

Take Pope to begin with. In his “Essay on Man,” he says: 

“ Know then thyself, presume not God to scan ; 
The proper study of mankind is man.” 


Here the poet probes the difficulty of ever arriving at the 
solution hoped for by Spencer. But, in the same poem, he con- 
templates very truly the spiritual aspirations of the primitive man 
when he writes: 


“Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutored mind 

Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind; 

His soul proud Science never taught to stray 

Far as the Solar path, or Milky way ; 

But simple nature to his hope has given 

Behind the cloud-capp’d hill an humbler heaven ; 
Some happier land in depths of woods embraced— 
Some sweeter island in the watery waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land behold— 
No fiends torment, no Christian thirsts for gold!” 


Doubtless, the same ideas may be applied to the prehistoric 
man as well. Pope had a different idea from Darwin regarding 
the primeval savage, for he (Darwin) says:- 

“ There is no evidence that man was aboriginally endowed 
with the ennobling belief in the existence of an omnipotent 
God. On the contrary, there is ample evidence derived, not 
from hasty travellers, but from men who have long resided 
with savages, that numerous races have existed, and still exist, 
who have no idea of one or more Gods, and who have no 
words to express such an idea.” 


At the same time it is common knowledge that many primitive 
tribes have some inkling of the supernatural about them, and set 
up their totems as objects of worship or fear. There are numerous 
places, deemed temples, such as Stonehenge, Stanton Drew, and 
Arbor Low, in Britain, where the Neolithic man is supposed to 
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have worshipped. “Man wid worship.” That was an aphorism 
the writer was taught at a bible-class early in life. In fact man— 
the thinking animal—mus¢ worship. In distress, in peril, and in 
face of death, his inner consciousness rushes to the rescue, when 
otherwise hopeless and helpless, and compels him to look to some- 
thing superior to himself for assistance. He feels his own weak- 
ness in mind and body, compared to other forces around him, and 
instinctively he turns to the Unseen. He knows his own limita- 
tions in power, endurance, life. Hence he cannot rely on himself, 
far less upon other human beings, who are equally powerless, and 
may even be unfriendly. Then, again, he is impressed by the 
mighty forces of Nature. He sees the sky spread out before him, 
studded with stars which may be, and probably are, worlds as 
great or greater than his own, and where his soul may find a 
resting place. His own planet is infinitely greater than himself, 
and more than he can span or comprehend; its beauty, covered 
with verdure and flowers; its grandeur of mountain, mist and 
flood; its boundless ocean of waters; and even the storms that 
rage over it impress him. He sees in them the law of compensa- 
tion, which sweetens and revives a lax and dying state of being, 
incident to too much calm and warmth. After a summer of re- 
laxing heat, enervating, consuming, with a great increase in the 
mortality of the people—especially among children—come the 
cooling, reviving, autumnal breezes, gradually rising into winter, 
with its bracing gales, so beautifully pictured by Thomson in “ The 
Seasons ” :- 


“See winter comes to rule the varied year: 
Sullen and sad with all his rising train. 
Vapours and clouds and storms! 

Be these my theme.” 


Thus we have the primitive man impressed, subjectively and objec- 
tively; and who led the modern poet to conceive him, as quoted 
above, and, further, to write the much criticised lines: 


“All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see; 

All discord, harmony, not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good ; 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 

One truth is clear, whatever is, is right.” 
John Dryden also endorses this idea. Another phase in this 
exploitation of poetic philosophy is the poet’s views of death. No 
other writer, ancient or modern, has ever realized so vividly our 
intellectual sensations regarding it as our own Shakespeare, in 
Hamlet’s famous soliloquy: . 
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“To de or not to be: that is the question: 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing, end them! To die: to sleep ;— 
No more; and by a sleep, to say we end 

The heartache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to,—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished: To die, to sleep: 

To sleep! perchance to dream: Ay, there’s the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause: there’s the respect 

That makes calamity of so long a life; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time? 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despis’d love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin? Who would fardels bear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death,— 
The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 

No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 

And enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action.” 


Of all the tomes ever written by the most learned theologians, has 
there ever been one which has conjured up such a mental picture ; 
or which has gone beyond it in arriving at a solution of this awful 
problem? Well do I remember the late Dr. Thomas Guthrie, of 
Edinburgh, relating a grim personal experience. When passing 
through a churchyard the gravedigger threw up the fragments of 
two skulls. The preacher asked, but could get no information as to 
whom they had belonged. He then, with his usual emphasis, 
said, “What care I whether they wore a crown or a bonnet!” 
There was no distinction in the grave. There are somewhere 
about 1,500 millions of human beings on our planet. Consider an 
average generation to be between thirty and forty years. How 
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many persons must have existed and died, even allowing Bishop 
Usher’s doubtful age of the world to be correct? The sum is be- 
wildering. What has become of them all? Can any other theolo- 
gian than Shakespeare say more upon the subject? Has any 
school of pyschology gone further than he has? Where is the 
pyschist or spiritualist, even, who has localized the region of the 
soul? They have supposed it to be confined to the pineal gland 
of the brain, and are offering inducements to dying men to leave 
their skulls for dissection in order to trace it. Even so, what is it ~ 
likely they will find? After the futile experience of thousands of 
years the pursuit seems hopeless. And here comes in a remarkable 
fact that we must go back*to the Greeks for the solution—or rather 
the dogmatic assertion—of the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul. In his “Cato” Addison renders the idea thus: 

“It must be so,—Plato, thou reasonist well! 

Else, whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after immortality ? 

Or, whence this secret dread and inward horror 

Of falling into nought? Why shrinks the soul, 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction? 

’Tis the Divinity that stirs within us— 

’Tis Heaven itself that points out an Hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity! Thou pleasing dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untried being: 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass! 

The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before me. 

But shadows, clouds and darkness rest upon it. 

Here will I hold: If there’s a Power above us, 

And that there is all Nature cries aloud 

Throughout all her works, He must delight in virtue, 

And that which He delights in must be happy. 

But when or where this world was made for Czesar— 

I’m weary of conjectures. This must end ’em. 

Thus am I doubly arm’d: My death and life, 

My bane and antidote, are both before me. 

This, in a moment, brings me to an end: 

But, thus, informs me, I shall never die. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 

Grow dim with age, and Nature sink in years: 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wrecks of matter, and the crush of worlds.” 


No comment is needed on this magnificent passage. It speaks for 
itself better than any language of mine. 
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Having shown from three English poets their theological ideas 
of the Unseen Divinity, the Mystery of Death, and the anticipated 
Immortality of the Soul, the question with me is: Should the pause 
be introduced? Rossini said the finest thing in music was—the 
Pause. But there is one poet more who tempts me to quote him 
again and he is (or was, rather) the poet of the Seasons—Thom- 
son. In his “Hymn” he has these beautiful passages : 


“ These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling Year 
Is full of Thee.” 


“Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant, barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song. Where first the Sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on th’ Atlantic isles? ’Tis naught to me, 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 

In the void waste, as in the city full ; 

And where He, vital, breathes, there must be joy. 
When even at last the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 

I cheerful will obey; there, with new powers, 
Will rising wonders sing: I cannot go 

Where Universal Love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs and all their suns ; 

From seeming Evil still adducing Good, 

And better thence again, and better still 

In infinite progression. But I lose 

Myself in Him, in Light ineffable! 

Come then, expressive silence, muse His praise.” 


This is a kind of Epilogue to the others. Its subjective is faith 
in the Unseen. With it the unseen God is worshipped in truth 
and fervent hope. Mighty deeds have been done when men were 
animated by this wonderful “grace.” With it, death itself lost 
its terrors, and even its uncertainties. With it, the soul is buoyed 
up in the contemplation of its own immortality, and the silver lining 
behind the cloud is seen, clearly and distinctly, with the eye, of that 
Faith. Without it? Ah! without it! What can we say? Only, 
the Abyss! ! 


F. S. 





THE IDIOSYNCRASIES 
AND ANOMALIES OF RELIGION. 


A BOLD heading for an article, but I thik that I shall be able to 
to show that it is not inapplicable. 

From the earliest ages a religion of some sort or other has 
prevailed in nearly every country of the globe, very few com- 
munities being such as would be designated pagan, 2.¢., absolutely 
unpermeated by a belief in a predominant Supreme Being. 

And in connection with this subject one may regard it almost 
as an axiom, scarcely requiring proof, that in ancient, and even 
(more recently) in medizval times, religion had a firmer grip on 
the people at large than is the case in our present age of enlighten- 
ment, the 20th century. 

Solomon the Sage, we know, wrote ages ago, “ There is nothing 
new under the sun.” The truth of this is exemplified in an 
ancient Egyptian temple at Philz (Temp. Nectanebo II.), 360 B.C., 
where the whole doctrine of the Trinity, Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion is portrayed in the hieroglyphics and stone pictures. Far be it 
from me to criticise the wise man’s saying, but nevertheless during 
the few thousand years of the world’s history recorded since he 
lived, how many new religious beliefs have sprung into existence, 
some to perish utterly, but the majority still existing as potent living 
powers, influencing millions of believers. Indeed, the multiplicity 
of religions is apt to remind one of the confusion of tongues ¢em- 
pore the Tower of Babel, and I well remember a Chinese missionary 
telling me that he met with a “facer” once in the East, on being 
told by a native that his ancestors had worshipped Buddha as God 
ages before Christ was even born. 

It is curious to notice the nature of the influence which religion 
brings to bear on its different followers, and also to consider how 
it comes to pass that the growth of civilization and prosperity seems 
invariably to undermine and weaken the religion of a nation. 

In bygone times it was customary for a knight, on the eve of 
battle, to pass the hours from sunset to sunrise in prayer before the 
altar, and in the middle of the 12th century King Roger the 
Norman, on escaping from shipwreck off the coast of Cephalu, in 
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North Sicily, during his conquests there, at once set to work, and 
as a thank-offering to God raised that glorious cathedral which still 
enthrals with wonder and admiration the feelings of all who gaze 
upon it. His son and successor, William II., also erected the beau- 
tiful cathedral of Monreale, near Palermo, an exquisite poem in 
mosaics, far finer and more extensive than those at St. Mark’s, in 
Venice, one mosaic picture representing him receiving his crown 
from Christ himself, by no means in a spirit of braggadocio, as the 
humility and devoutness of his portrait testify. Notwithstanding 
the piety of these ancient heroes, after a night-long vigil passed in 
prayer, they would be guilty of the most terrible cruelties towards 
their enemies, an anomaly which seems inexplicable. 

Sidi Okbah ben Nefa, who led the Arab conquerors through 
the whole of North Africa from Egypt to Morocco in the 7th 
century, with the sword in one hand and the Koran in the other, 
spurred his horse into the Atlantic near Cape Spartel, vowing 
that nothing but the ocean prevented him from extending the faith 
of Allah still further. He now reposes in a small mosque near 
Biskra in Algeria, his tomb bearing a rude inscription very grand 
in its simplicity, “ This is the tomb of Okba, son of Nefa, may God 
have mercy upon him.” This warrior who, to paraphrase a verse 
in the Old Testament, might have been accustomed to say “ Come 
and see my zeal for Allah,” ruthlessly put to death every one who 
would not accept the new faith introduced by him. 

On the tomb of the Great Mogul, Sultan Akbar, who died three 
centuries ago, one may read the inscription: 


“Isa (Jesus) on whom be peace, said, 

The World is a bridge, 

Pass over it, but build no house upon it: 

The world endures but an hour, spend it in devotion.” 


These lives in themselves bear testimony to the “grip” which 
religion held over these cruel oriental conquerors of the Middle Ages. 

At the present day the yearly fast of Ramadan is still observed 
by all Mahommedans throughout the globe (with the exception of 
women—who are not credited with souls—children, aged, and sick 
people, travellers, and soldiers on active service) for a whole month, 
during which period nothing may enter their lips between sunrise 
and sunset when the evening gun is fired, not even a glass of water 
nor a cigarette (their greatest comfort). In fact, very devout 
Mohammedans think it wrong to swallow their own saliva during 
this period. As the Mohammedan year consists of Lunar months, 
Ramadan often occurs in the hottest period of the year and this 
in hot climates: towards its close I have frequently seen strong 
young Arabs so exhausted that they hardly had strength enough 
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left to go on with their work. Any European fasting compared 
with this is mere child’s play. 

In the Jurjura Mountains of Kabylia—spurs of the Atlas 
range—I once stayed a few days with a Kabyle Sheykh, who was 
as poor as the traditional church mouse. On leaving one morning 
at sunrise I offered him a gold coin for his hospitality and loan of 
mule, etc., but with the gesture of one of nature’s noblemen he 
refused it, adding that he could not accept payment for having 
had the honour of entertaining an “Inghlese.” When quitting 
the outskirts of the village I met his young son Yusuf, who 
accepted a 5-franc coin from me and kissed my hand in gratitude. 
After riding my mule down the mountain and across a wide valley 
I had partially ascended the next mountain when, after several hours 
journey, I heard a shout behind and was surprised to see my old 
friend the Sheykh, who handed me the silver coin, stating that he 
would not allow his son to keep it. This was at about 2 p.m. so 
that the old fellow by the time he returned home would have 
ridden a journey of some 16 hours to perform an act which to an 
European appears almost incredible. The religion of this tribe 
consists partly in the practice of hospitality. 

Travel away from the coast line of Africa and every day 
natives in the country may be seen stopping from their work at 
the five hours of prayer, the time of which they guess (there being 
no mosques nor muezzins to call out the prayer hours from the 
minarets) smoothing and clearing the ground where they pray, so as 
to make it a little better than the adjoining ground, as they have 
no prayer carpets, and making their genuflexions towards Mecca— 
this too not for outward show as might be said to be the case in 
any town. 

When, however, they come into contact with Europeans they 
very soon become contaminated and lose their good qualities at 
the same time, assimilating only the bad qualities of the foreigners, 
How is this to be accounted for ? 

What is the cause of this? Why does the wife of an Indian 
officer never take as a nurse a Christianized ayah? Again I ask, 
how is it that religion is in our own country not such a potent factor 
in large towns as in smaller- (village) communities? After 
mature consideration I fail to solve the problem. 

A celebrated divine, now deceased, with whose friendship I 
was honoured—the noted Cardinal Lavigerie, Archbishop of 
Algeria and Tunis (who probably, had he lived, would have been 
elected to the Papacy on the death of Leo XIII, had he been of 
Italian extraction)—once remarked to me that he considered the 
Christian religion pure and simple was not suited to the African 
natives, and that they could not possibly grasp the doctrines of the 
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Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary and the birth of our 
Lord, nor the doctrine of the Trinity—three persons and yet one. 


A startling remark from the lips of so eminent a man. He it 
was who instituted the order of White Friars—termed by some the 
Fighting Friars—who have met with such success in their evange- 
lizing work among the natives in North Africa. 


How is it, I would ask, that in Europe at the present day 
Christianity plus civilization do not produce better results? The 
whole of Europe, with the exception of parts of the Balkan 
peninsula, is Christian, and yet in this present year of grace we 
see even in a time of peace (excepting only the Balkan campaign) 
many millions of men under arms, huge and ever increasing armies 
and navies, everywhere the same bitter outcry against the enormous 
taxation required for maintaining these armaments, and all the 
great and lesser Powers of Europe armed to the teeth and ready at 
slight provocation to spring at each other's throats like so many 
savage tribes. Christ’s well-known saying iiphvn viv does not 
appear to be verified, at any rate hitherto, but rather His other 
saying, “I came not to send peace upon the earth, but a sword.” 
Religious wars have always been the most bitter, and religious 
arguments are still the most fatal to indulge in. The greatest 
cruelties also have been perpetrated in the name of religion, 2 
propos of this I need only mention the enormities of Nero and the 
Spanish Inquisition and would add ab una disce omnes. 


A few weeks since, a prominent London journal contained an 
interesting account of an interview with a Maori princess now at 
the White City, who has been into London society, and in the 
course of the conversation she remarked that she could not under- 
stand why so many London ladies ran down each other behind their 
backs, but were so sweet to those whom they had traduced on 
meeting them. 

The New Zealand native is evidently superior, at all events 
in this respect, to the 20th century Londoner. 


A friend of mine who has just returned from India told me a 
story of a recently converted ayah who refused to continue to go 
to church, because the English ladies who went there “told lies,” 
saying one thing to a person in conversation and a totally different 
thing afterwards. 

I am open to admit that religious fervour may be, and often has 
been, carried to the extent of fanaticism, witness the absurd lives of 
St. Simeon Stylites and other “ pillar” saints and the useless lives, 
so far as regards their fellow men, of anchorites and hermits and 
of those sects which take the vow of perpetual silence, declining 


to use God’s gift of speech. 
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It has been aptly asked, “Can an honest man make a good 
diplomatist ?” and Rochefoucauld’s 40m mot is well known, “ Speech 
) was given to man to enable him to conceal his thoughts.” 
tH In our own Christian country, assuming for the sake of argument 
that a man has ten points in his character, nine of which are good, 
the é¢ woAXoi will harp on his bad point, ignoring all the good 
ones. 

Again a scandal, like a snowball, cresc#¢ eundo, and becomes 
exaggerated, spreading with rapidity. 

One might pursue this subject still further, but I think I have 
said enough to justify the title of these notes which I cannot close 
without referring to a painting in one of the great European 
galleries (which I am unable to locate). This painting, entitled 
“ The eve of Austerlitz,” made the deepest impression on me—far 
more than the other equally celebrated but ghastly painting, 

7 “ Napoleon in Hell.” It represents Napoleon and his staff standing 
outside the Imperial tent at night, the Emperor pointing to the 
sky, with the remark, “Can anyone look at that star-bespangled 
firmament and have the audacity to say that there is no God?” 
Napoleon, greatest of modern generals, as he undoubtedly was, 

' caused endless misery and suffering throughout Europe and at the 
same time firmly adhered to his religion. 

Possibly some day the Millennium may cone when all the 
anomalies above referred to may become matters of ancient history, 
and a different and more satisfactorily state of things may prevail 
in their stead, gut sabe? Then, and not before, we shall be able 
with humility to say, “Be to our faults a little blind and to our 
virtues very kind.” 


FRED Day, F.R.G.S 











1913. 


A POOR MAN’S LAWYER IN 
SCOTLAND. 


A RECENT article in another magazine has explained the work 
of a poor man’s lawyer in England ; perhaps an account of similar 
work in the neighbouring country may be of interest. 

In this case there was no committee to share the responsi- 
bility or lighten the work, and the institution provided no books; 
the lawyer had to trust to his own mother wit, and what knowledge 
of law dwelt in his memory. Occasionally, a caller had to be told 
to come again next week, in order that a point might be looked © 
into, but not very often; generally, this was done because the 
question related to some act seldom referred to in ordinary prac- 
tice, such as the Industrial Schools Act. The fact is, that the 
matters about which the poor require advice move in a compara- 
tively small circuit; by the time the lawyer had sat for about a 
year, the questions dealt with had become largely a matter of 
routine to him; also a great part of the questions were about 
trifling matters, such as a few shillings of wages, or small debts of a 
similar amount. 

Questions relating to differences between husband and wife, 
landlord and tenant, aliment, parent and child, small debts (par- 
ticularly for board and lodgings) and slander, were the most com- 
mon; questions relating to damages, small successions, usury, lairs 
in a cemetery, adoption of children, and small insurances, were 
more or less frequent. 

Points of legal interest were rare; still, as there were some 
seven hundred callers in the year, and the lawyer sat for many 
years, points of interest did crop up in the course of time. One 
man came to enquire whether he could marry the widow of his 
deceased wife’s brother. After consulting the authorities, the 
poor man’s lawyer came to the conclusion that he could. 

Among the commonest matters dealt with were complaints about 
slander ; nearly all brought by women and against women. There 
were two classes of these. In the poorer districts there seems to 
be a class of people who take a delight in sharpening an ill tongue 
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on their neighbours; they generally select the quietest and most 
inoffensive person in their district for the purpose. The other 
class of slander case, and by far the most common apparently, was 
where there had been a scolding match, and the woman with the 
less effective tongue, or the one whose feelings had been most 
successfully scored off by her opponent, came to complain and 
ask that a letter should be written. “Send her a good stiff ane, 
sir,” was the common request. It was impossible, as a rule, to 
tell to which class each complainer belonged ; the caller according 
to her own account being always of irreproachable character and 
of positively heavenly disposition: the usual explanation being, 
“TI keep myself to myself, and that’s why she’s offended at me.” 
It must be kept in mind, that where two women of that class of 
life are on bad terms, the ordinary currencies of conversation 
between them, particularly on a Saturday night, consist in reflec- 
tions on the moral character of their opponent and her relations ; 
or, perhaps, to vary the matter, mere dishonesty is imputed. Slander 
cases were not encouraged, and the rigid enforcement of a small 
charge for letters written in them did much to keep these down ; 
quite frequently, however, a woman came whose feelings had been 
so harrowed by her more glib-tongued opponent, that she was glad 
to pay, so long as a letter was sent. These people had practically 
no redress—the woman who had uttered the slander had no money ; 
a decree against any of them would have been useless. In Scot- 
land a husband cannot be made to pay the damages due for his 
wife’s defamatory remarks, and here a slander is not prosecuted 
criminally. One mode of complaining about defamation, intended 
to be most forcible and pathetic, produced from its utter irrele- 
vancy the opposite effect. A woman would repeat some awful 
words, which it would be impossible to reproduce here, and add: 
“ And please, sir, I never was spoken to in that way before, and 
I’m the mother of twelve children, and seven of them dead; and 
I buried my youngest a week ago come Friday.” 

Slander is one of the few branches of the law that lends itself 
to the humorous. To call a man “an itchy old toad,” or “a frozen 
snake,” has been held defamatory in England; while one of the 
neatest expressions of the law by the great Scotch judge of last 
century was on the point whether or not it was slanderous to call 
a man “a d——d puppy.” His dicta were to the effect that to call a 
man “a puppy” was not slanderous, and the adjective only 
expressed the intensity of the feeling. 

Of all the cases that came, those between husband and wife 
were the most numerous, the most serious, and the most difficult to 
render assistance in from the lawyer’s point of view; a mere state- 
ment of what the law seemed to be was rather a futile proceeding 
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where the home life of a family and its happiness were at stake. Bad 
cases of desertion and violence were common; the poor inspector 
of the city where the lawyer sat, reported that there were over 
2,000 deserted wives in it; in many cases the husband had gone 
to one of the colonies, particularly to Canada; very often the 
husband had only travelled as far as an English manufacturing 
district, but even then, what means had the wife to enable her to 
follow him? In one case the wife said her husband had gone 
away some years ago with several hundred pounds to Canada, and 
had a square mile of land there (probably it was only a section) ; 
he had left her with five or six chidren to support, and had. sent 
her nothing. He was written to, the letter was not returned or 
replied to, and what could be done? the West of Canada is a long 
way off, and the expense of taking proceedings there, and possibly 
having evidence taken on commission, would be prohibitive for a 
poor woman with no money. 

The saddest stories could be told about these desertions. 

One woman came with the worst black eye the lawyer had 
ever seen. He commiserated her. “Oh,” said a friend who was 
with her, “that’s nothing. .Every fortnight her husband gest £3 
or £4 of wages; then he drinks and throws her down and kicks 
her ; she’s black and blue all over, and has two of her ribs broken. 
She won’t report him, because he has been fined so often that he 
would get the jail the next time, and the children would starve.” 
Another wife complained of her husband’s treatment. When 
she had done the man of law enquired, “Is it drink?” Her 
answer was, “ Oh, please, sir, first he went mad on drink, then on 
religion, then on horse-racing and betting, and now he’s back on 
religion.” “Well,” was the query, “I suppose that will make him 
better?” “No, sir,” came the reply, “Only last Sunday, when he 
was dressed to go to church, he gave me such a leathering I had 
to run into a neighbour’s house.” 

A common complaint from a husband was: “ Please, sir, I’ve 
come to’ask what I’m to do with an ill-daeing wife?” 

One man complained that if he came home from his work on 
Saturday night in his working boots, she’d have them pawned by 
Monday morning, and he had had to go to his work in a pair of 
felt slippers. It is the custom here for the men to give the wives 
their wages, and when the wives go wrong the man is terribly 
helpless, as he has to be at his work all day; in point of fact 
they often continue giving their wife the wages long after they 
know she is quite unreliable. This giving of all the wages to the 
wife is not universal. A story is told of a blacksmith who com- 
plained: “I’ve 60s. a week. If I give the wife more than 20s. 
she'll go wrang, and I’ve got to drink the balance myself.” One 
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problem constantly before the lawyer for the poor in these cases 
seems insoluble as a matter of simple arithmetic. Where a man 
has got, say, from 16s. to £1 a week, and his wife is so bad that he 
simply cannot live with her, how is he to support her apart from 
his family? 

It was a commonplace matter for a man to come complaining 
that his wife had got goods without his knowledge, sold them, 
drunk the proceeds, and gone off, leaving him to pay the debt. 

Often the first intimation a husband may have of there being 
any debt is an arrestment lodged at his work (which may lose him 
his situation), following on a summons served at his house, but 
concealed from him. Generally, for some time after the wife has 
left, a succession of these debts crops up, till they come to a serious 
amount for the man to meet. One man came whose wife had just 
gone off to Canada; she had left him with a debt of £23 run up 
for goods which he stated he knew nothing about. The account 
included items for two Teddy bears. According to his 
story, he was a jobbing shoemaker, and his average 
earnings did not come to more than 10s.; he had a family. 
Frequently a husband or wife will say that the other spouse has 
sold off the house several times. This seems to mean, that in the 
absence of, say, the husband, the wife has converted the household 
effects into cash and decamped, leaving him with the children and 
an empty house; or the husband may be the culprit. This course 
has probably been resorted to as a means of clearing scores with 
the other party on account of some private difference. It does not 
seem to prevent their coming together again; but think of what 
such a life must mean. 

One woman had been divorced; she went back to act as her 
former husband’s housekeeper, and got a situation through a 
character which he gave her. 

The commonest origin of these troubles is drink ; it is a mis- 
take to suppose it is the sole cause ; often the trouble can only be 
ascribed to a warp in the character. The saddest part of it all is 
the effect such a state of affairs has on the children. 

It is supposed that the working man has a struggle to live, 
but the strange matter is, not only that they are anxious to have 
children, but that where they have none a child is often adopted. 
It is far commoner to meet with an adopted child among the poor 
than among those better able to support a family. Several cases 
came where a man with a family had an adopted child as well. 
Where a child has been put out to nurse, possibly of doubtful 
parentage, the woman to whom it has been entrusted has often 
come asking for a letter to the mother for payment of what was 
due. More than once it has leaked out, that the real complaint of 
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the woman was, not that the payments had ceased, but that the 
mother, probably on account of some squabble, had taken away 
the child to whom the nurse had become attached. Not long ago 
a man came whose wife had left him; she had taken away an 
adopted child, which he was specially anxious to get back, but had 
left him their own infant. She did not drink; he had good wages, 
which she saved up till she had collected about £12, when she 
decamped, leaving him that much in debt. Her history showed 
she was evidently peculiar. 

Every year strings of cases came where sons would not sup- 
port their parents in their old age. The worst of these was, that 
where they have not the decency to do this of themselves, a law- 
yer’s letter has little effect. A particularly rampant epistle was 
framed to meet such cases, but after writing whole strings of them, 
this course was found to be useless, and the advice to take the 
sons into court at once was uniformly given. Early in the work 
one fond mother came whose sons were not doing their duty. It 
was arranged that the lawyer should write them. She admitted 
one of them was doing what he could, so it was remarked, “ Well, 
I suppose I'll not write him?” The reply was’: “Oh, send him a 
good stiff ane, too; it'll sharpen him up.” The Scotch mode of 
pronouncing the word “sharpen,” with about three “r’s” and an 
“i” in it, added greatly to the pungency of the remark. It was 
not always merely a matter of being poor; one man who refused 
to support his mother was a foreman or leading hand at a blast 
furnace ; he was paying income tax, and had for at least two years 
in succession £220 of an income. This man had to be taken into 
court twice. 

Landladies who wanted defaulting lodgers written to were 
legion. The amount poor women lose through lodgers going away 
without paying is scandalous, and most of such claims are practic- 
ally irrecoverable. A difficulty that constantly meets the lawyer 
for the poor is, that questions which crop up simply every day 
among them never get decided; the amounts involved are too 
small for these to reach the supreme court, and no authoritative 
decision is given. These lodger cases illustrate this. An innkeeper 
is liable for the effects of his guest lost while under his charge, 
and has a lien over these for what is due him. Has a lodging- 
house keeper a similar liability and lien? In England it is under- 
stood that a lodging-house keeper is not liable, and has no lien. 
There is considerable authority to the opposite effect in Scotland ; 
the point crops up continually; there are conflicting decisions in 
the local courts, but no decision settling the matter in the supreme 
court, and in the meantime the landlady who sticks to anything 
she can is wise. 
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One of the most interesting class of cases were those relating 
to moneylending. The extent to which the poor borrow at enor- 
mous interest is not generally realised. The loans are small, 
payment is by instalments, and recovery is dubious; interest in 
such circumstances must be high; still there are limits to what it 
is right to charge even here, and such limits are frequently ex- 
ceeded. Interest at 2d. per Is. per week, that is between 800 and 
goo per cent. a year, # common; occasionally 3d. per Is. is 
charged. One man borrowed 18s. at the end of the year, presum- 
ably to enable him to celebrate the New Year fittingly, at the 
2d. per shilling rate. The next week he could not pay the interest, 
and 3s. was added; he borrowed 4s. more, making in all 25s. On 
this he paid 4s. 2d. weekly; the payments were continued from 
early in January till after the middle of April, by which time he 
had paid 59s. 4d., and the moneylender’s position was that the 
original 25s. was still due, with 1s. of arrears of interest. An 
action was raised for a considerable part of the money, which the 
moneylender did not venture to defend. 

Often the terms are very complicated. A woman borrowed 
from a female moneylender 35s., for which she was to repay 40s. 
by 5s. a week till the loan was reduced to 41, after which the 
repayment was to be by 2s. 6d. a week. Every time the loan was 
reduced to £1 she re-borrowed the 15s. and paid 5s. a week for 
four weeks. This went on for six years (the moneylender said 
only for four years), except that in the last year some improvement 
in the terms were given. According to the borrower’s story, she 
must have paid over £19 in interest, which at 5 per cent. on the 
loan would have come to less than 10s. 6d. in the same period. 
In another case, with the same lender, the terms corresponded, 
but the amount was doubled, and the identical course of dealing 
went on, it was said, for nine years. According to this the 
borrower must have paid £55 in interest, which, at 5 per cent. 
would have only come to 30s. The husband seems to have 
grasped at last that what was being done was foolish, and insisted 
on the loan being paid off. When the borrowing began, his wages 
were 23s. 3d., and when it was stopped they were 38s. 8d. 

The worst case was the following: A woman had good 
wages coming into her house. She borrowed from a female 
moneylender on Monday £1, at 3d. per shilling a week, repayable 
on Saturday ; that is 5s., or 25 per cent. for five days, or 1,825 per 
cent, a year. This was continued each week for 78 weeks, except 
that sometimes the £1 was not repaid till the second Saturday, but 
the 5s. interest was always paid. At the end of this time £19 had 
been paid in interest ; and the above facts were actually proved in 
court. The lender had to repay a large part of what she had got. 
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The poor seem to be always gasping for quite a moderate 
amount of ready money; it is not a mere matter of insufficient 
wages; it is from an incapacity to put by. While they will not 
save, they will make weekly payments; that is why they buy 
things on the instalment system, and pay their debts in the same 
way. This leads to an institution, peculiar to Scotland, and ap- 
parently commoner long ago than now. It is called a “ Menage.” 
Someone, generally a woman, starts to keep the menage; some 
twenty or so of the people in the district agree to pay in, say, Is. 
or 2s. a week, with so much to her for keeping it, and collecting 
the money. Those who join draw for turns; whoever gets the 
first turn receives the first £1 or £2, and has to pay for the rest 
of the time, the one who gets the second turn receives the same 
amount the next week, and so on. The result can be easily 
imagined; again and again the keeper of the menage came to 
say that Mrs. McToddy, who had received her £1, would not pay 
the rest of her instalments, or the person who had paid all along 
was told when her turn came, that others had not kept up their 
payments, and her money was not forthcoming, or she only received 
a part of it. Many letters were written for these people, but in no 
case did it seem worth while taking whoever owed the money into 
court. The ratio of the whole thing was, they lacked the self- 
restraint to save up the sum necessary to buy, say, some article of 
clothing, and resorted to this cumbersome method of raising the 
money. 

The districé where the lawyer sat was a bad one, still few 
criminal cases came, and those were generally of the most petty 
description. Only one thing was noteworthy regarding them, that 
was the way in which the Scotch speak of a man being arrested. 
They say “he was ‘ grippit’ by the police.” No ordinary English 
term is equally expressive; you can almost see the hand of the 
law descending on the culprit when you hear it. 

To meet anyone who had saved was very rare, and only in one 
instance had a really considerable amount been put by. 

The worst of such work is that it brings the lawyer across the 
least desirable class of the poor, and into contact with their least 
attractive characteristics. | Respectable men did come who were 
hard up, but if the appearance of the crowd who waited for advice 
could be realised, readers would appreciate how likely it was that 
waiting in such company would keep away the self-respecting. 








APRIL. 


COLOUR IN MARSHLAND. 


ROMNEY Marsh is a grand hunting ground for the soul that would 
awake and be free. You may look to the four quarters and see 
but the plain voyaging away into the distance to join the higher 
freedom of the uplands or the lower liberty of the sea) Here, 
perhaps, is one of the most unknown of all English districts. Shut 
in by the rocky elevation of the Forest Ridge, the rolling Kentish 
Weald, and the farewell of the North Downs, the marshlands form, 
as it were, a country to themselves distinct in aspect, in villages, 
and in people. They are unique. 

On this enormous plain, wherever you go, you appear to be 
the centre ; life comes to you; you doa not, as elsewhere, go to it. 
In the presence of such level immensity problems must be re- 
constructed, values re-adjusted. The ordinary factors of judg- 
ment, contrasts, are absent. Open your ears to the voices of en- 
compassing mind around. Such mind is here in its primary state ; 
it has not learnt ; it has not developed as in other parts. It speaks 
not by allegory alone, but by its own elementals answering those 
which remain still unpruned in the mind of man. 

It is strange how few people can sce beauty apart from uaills 
and mountains. Listen to comments upon “scenery” in railway 
carriages ; read guide-books, and you will ever find that country is 
reckoned uninteresting if it be flat. Elevation of land is felt to be 
necessary to the aspirations of spirit. So we see how little man 
has shed the traditional view of nature, how he instinctively de- 
grades it to an allegory or looks upon it as a metaphor of his spirit 
moods. Man is still obsessed by his own importance. He cannot 
think of sentient mind other than himself. He cannot grasp the 
elementary fact that powerful emotions in a living being can only 
be raised by that which is itself alive. “Dead matter” affords no 
vital comradeship with the thought of man, and if he view the 
hills merely as bearers of his hopes, or the ocean as the bringer of 
his fears, does he not miss the message of the living and see but 
mirrors of his own feeling? But here in Romney Marsh such 
dualisms fade away into the vanishing distance of the levels, and I 
know that there is nought but mind within and without—mind that 
must be reckoned with and that will reckon. 
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To descend from the ordinary wealden country at Ham Street 
and enter the region of the marshlands, is to step at once into a 
remote age in which a limitless past is a guarantee of an endless 
future. The past is sometimes said to portray stagnation; here 
one sees that the very opposite is the truth. The past just be- 
cause it is so ancient and so dim seems beyond time; and thus 
what has been becomes the ceaseless rhythm of what is. When 
we pass measurement, we enter the eternal. A sense of great age 
broods over these marshes, partly because they are large enough 
to be a highly specialised district in themselves, and partly because 
of their inaccessibility, and therefore immunity, from the life of 
the surrounding land. It is curious how suddenly all changes. Go 
through any of the few “gateways” into Romney Marsh, and at 
once the road becomes a narrow way—a track. Highways in the 
ordinary senses cease. You follow roads always flat, but winding 
in and out round fields and watercourses. The difficulty of cross- 
ing this stretch of country is considerable. If you would pass 
from Rye to Dymchurch you must zigzag in and out, to all seeming 
hardly ever in the direction of your goal. Sometimes you will pass 
ancient cottages Kentish built with layers of wood and red-tiled 
roofs; here and there a homestead whose brick walls are mellow 
with a hundred colours ; or a few outlying farm buildings scattered 
in picturesque confusion. 


But it is the churches that most impress the traveller. The 
dwellers in the marsh would seem, indeed, but little mindful of the 
temples of heaven, such tumbledown, hoary structures are they— 
walls askew, towers leaning, windows glazed with paper, doors of 
worm-eaten wood ever chained and padlocked. The churches are 
the great landmarks in this region ; like castellated fortresses, their 
towers and battlements are the only things seen above the level 
of the world around. One moves from church to church as it were 
from isle to isle on a sea of green. Snave, Ivychurch, and the rest 
with their circles of slender trees vanish as dreams unrealised. 
And if you would visit the towns and villages of the marshland, 
you will find the same aloofness, the same brooding beauty, for, 
over all things is a curious loveliness which comes from its own 
unfettered peace of timeless growth. 


But away, away from villages and sea! Away from Romney 
and its leafy lanes of houses, with quaint eaves and dormer win- 
dows and sloping roofs of red! Away from old gardens glim- 
mering through dreaming courtyards—places where love is light 
on the wind, and the plashing of the sea steals through summer 
evenings—back to the heart of the marshland! In the arms of the 
warm south wind rush inland to a place from which you can resume 
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your post as the centre to which life comes. If you have caressed 
the beauty of age in church and village, if you have felt the eternal 
arms of loveliness encircle you by the sea’s marge, here you will 
be folded by them in an embrace never felt before. For, here is 
the everlasting beauty of a land unknown, untrod, whose face bears 
the impress of the tireless years passing ever onwards in the 
silence. 

- This land is not as the levels of Sussex, a wind-swept, treeless 
expanse of green sward. Here is frequent cultivation side by side 
with the water-meadows and the untilled fields. Over portions of 
the plain a network of hedges runs, mapping out the country in 
endless lines of dark green; and here and there you will see 
roads bordered by straight alder trees, and watercourses fringed 
by willows. Water, indeed, is everywhere, from the military canal 
which forms a moat, as it were, round this region, to the little 
streams which intersect the path on all sides or fringe the slignt 
embankment of the road. All is slow and majestic. Rushing 
streams of singing water-voices pass not through the marshes. 
Over Brookland is a progress so stately as to embrace all lesser 
movements. The tiniest rivulet takes its share in the self-conscious 
dignity of the whole. On the grand levels of Sussex the chief 
note is speed. You must run, soar, fly—anything that will get you 
onwards; reckless and heedless you may not linger. But here, 
though the region is more vast, the speed is not on the earth; 
it is above it. You must look just in a line with the tops of the 
hedges if you would get your far sight; you must rise thus high 
from the bosom of the ground before you can say :— 


“T’ve loosed my mind for to out and run, 
On a marsh that was old when the Kings begun.” 


Only a superficial observer would liken Marshland to the flats of 
Pevensey, Ouse, or Adur. Over Romney and Walland the view 
is more elemental; the distances are greater; but to see them 
and to feel the spirit of plain you must rise—ever so little, but 
still you must rise. You have to enter into a region poised just 
above, yet intimately at one with that in which your feet are 
standing. The very obstructions on the plain around are the pre- 
ludes to a liberty larger than the surfaces, a liberty which must 
be sought and won, a freedom of the mind rather than of the body. 
The atmosphere of the marshes has “the statue-like stillness of 
high life.” The grand manner is here. You are in a charmed 
circle—the very aristocracy of the south country. 

The steamy December afternoon is closing in as I rest amidst 
the ocean of pastures and streams so flat that at the end of sight 
the sky appears to rest on them. The only “land” that I can see, 
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is the Isle of Oxney flaming in set of sun as it looms above the 
ground mists of the plain. Beyond it a faint swaying outline is 
descried—the great ridge well named Fair Light, towering as it 
does above the marshlands as some western beacon flashing the 
final beams of day. Mystery and silence envelope me; nothing 
stirs that is tangible; the place would be eerie did I not feel such 
fellowship around. I am miles from village and ordinary highways 
with their human life, their travellers, their sense of goodnight 
comradeship. But other friends are near who speak silent words 
to the soul. All is alive, vital, forceful. It is as if one stood at 
the heart of things, having entered a world within a world. Sense 
‘rriers are broken down, or rather, seen and felt in their true 
« lity as spiritual functions. Suddenly, after a time of soft 
messages and moist indefinites coming first in a network of sound- 
less voices, then in a sweeping monotone of half-sensed entities— 
dykes, hedges, brooks, roads, fields—the great life of the whole 
declares itself with a note triumphant, a far cry which catches all in 
one. It is colour. Swiftly the subtle force awakes; beauty shows 
itself as the source of the whole. In a flash, from the centre at 
which I stand, silver spokes dart away into the distance as the 
Brookland streams pierce the very ground with shafts of sheening 
light. As if by electric radiation the glow falls on the fields and 
athwart the roads; colour is making haste to descend to points of 
contact with the earth. Where now was the vast tent-like canvas 
so long stretched overhead and poised in giant circle upon the 
earth-bound horizons? It had melted, dissolved, transformed it- 
self to colour. The scroll of the heavens was rolling up in folds 
of purple and gold; little clouds, rosy and diaphanous, passed in 
endless flocks across the void. In the west, jagged outlines, 
whether of hill or sky I know not, showed themselves as massive 
peaks of red. Glory unspeakable opened not in one place as in 
the normal country side, but in a literal infinity in which the fourth 
dimension would seem to have defined itself. 

But the splendid poised moment was brief. The sources 
were revealed, indeed, but colour would seek its own upon the 
marshlands beneath. Its celestial infinity was turning to its 
nearest image—the ever-circling plain. From above, the glow, by 
a curious and rare vision, swept downwards—first in webs of light, 
then in single strands of scarlet, until the whole would seem to 
have forsaken the sky. Noiseless and silent, the soft clouds of 
December afternoons leaned lower and lower as if pressing the 
colour downward. Colour reached the depths, and opened them 
as some transparent fairy land beneath the feet. The gaze seemed 
to penetrate the earth glowing as a ball of opalescent light. 
Swiftly the colour began to creep along the ground—over the fields 
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and hedges, over the dykes and streamlets, over the lines of road- 
ways and the grassy tracks of the sheep. It crept to my very 
feet. Colour arrived. In a second the soul leapt forth to meet 
it, to feel and caress its folds, to mingle its own moods with that 
which is truly their other expression. All the music of the soul— 
its longings, passions, loves ; its trance visions of nameless beauty ; 
its quests and delicate adventures—all were seen to be colour. If 
the very hedges glowed and the shining ways of winter berries 
stood out distinct and rich upon the branch of brown, how much 
more might the soul in its many moods and silences scintillate as 
marvellous and unutterable colour. 

Over the vast and elemental plain the night fell, but there 
was no darkness, for the earth had kept the colour now at last its 
own. The silver brooks shone forth; the starshine gleamed from 
fields and road; the subdued tones of hedge and byway carried 
the lines of voyaging luminous Beauty ..... and the soul of the 
watcher went forth anew to the Great Quest. 


“Into the ghostliness, 
The infinite and abounding solitudes, 
Beyond—O, beyond!—beyond” ..... 


G. W. St. GEORGE SAUNDERS, M.A. 




















1913. 


WHAT JESUS THOUGHT 
OF PROPERTY AND POSSESSION. 


Jesus laid down as the basis of his social system the doctrine that 
we are all brothers. He deduced the brotherhood of men from the 
fatherhood of God. “All ye are brethren,” said he, “for one is 
your Father which is in heaven” (I. Gospel, 23 chapter); and he 
taught that God should be addressed as “Our Father” by anyone 
who approached Him in prayer. The rights of the sonship, and 
of this brotherhood, he held to be universal and inalienable, adduc- 
ing in proof the example of God himself, “who maketh his sun 
to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
the unjust,” (I., 5), being “kind towards the unthankful and evil,” as 
well as the grateful and good (III., 6). These principles Jesus 
likewise enforced by certain direct commands which tell us how we 
ought to act towards one another, and which rest upon the assump- 
tion of our common fraternity. Thus the Great Rule which he 
took over from the Mosaic Code, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself,” (1, 22; II, 12; IIL, 10); and the Golden Rule which 
he set forth in the words, “All things therefore whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them, 
for this is the law and the prophets,” (I. 7, III, 6), testify to his 
conviction regarding the universality and perpetuity of human 
rights, as existing between man and man; and at the same time 
prove that he maintained the equality of these rights. For as the 
Parable of the Good Samaritan, and several explicit injunctions 
clearly show, Jesus taught his followers to treat bad people and 
foes as they possessed just the same rights as good people and 
friends, which in turn demonstrates that he believed the rights of 
man to be common, equal, and incapable of being lost, given up, 
or taken away. This fact is of particular importance as regards 
the discovery of his views touching the right of possession. For 
he undoubtedly thought that the things which men possess came 
from God, their heavenly Father, who loves them all alike, and 
therefore desires them to share his gifts equally. Of course he 
did not imagine that God puts each separate thing directly into 
the hands of his children ; but he did hold that God gives them the 
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power to get things; and hence he inferred that they should use 
this power as God would have them use it, namely, for their com- 
mon benefit, and not for the purpose of robbing one another by 
heaping up private belongings according to their respective abilities. 
Thus the political economy which Jesus taught declares that all 
men have the same rights because they are the children of the 
same father; whence it follows that on this system no man has 
any right whatever to be better fed, better clothed, better housed, 
better tended in sickness, better looked after in old age, better put 
away when he is dead, than any other man, or men, upon this 
earth ; and that if he do possess any advantage over his fellows as 
regards these things, it is because he or his forefathers have wrung 
it wrongfully from others, the receiver in such a case being as bad 
as the thief. For the children of a man who got his land in 
olden days by sheer force inherit that land under a title protected 
by law ; but the children of those from whom the land was wrested 
in the first instance, have not lost their right to it, and no conven- 
tion fixed up by society can ever take that right away from them 
or their descendants. The same applies to money, which at bottom 
is only a sign of the power to get things. For whoever has more 
of this than others have either got it for himself, or had it got for 
him by his fathers at the cost of other people; because he or they 
obtained it by exercising more physical, intellectual, or moral 
strength than that possessed by those with whom they had to do, 
and from whom they took advantage. So far as the right and 
wrong of the matter goes essentially, there is no difference what- 
ever, whether the advantage referred to were obtained in ways 
sanctioned by society, or by means which society condemns. For 
social agreements can never destroy a natural right, or make any- 
thing just which is opposed to such a right. Hence the man who 
uses his superior shrewdness, perseverance, industry, frugality, and 
so forth, in winning for himself a position by ousting his less 
capable brothers, is just as much a robber as the man who puts his 
hand into their pocket stealthily, or otherwise, or persuades them 
to place their money in his bogus bank by fair but delusive words ; 
and the same holds good with respect to the children of these 
persons as heirs of their equally ill-gotten gains. The principles 
just specified led Jesus to look with peculiar affection upon the 
disinherited classes, and with peculiar abhorrence upon the pros- 
perous and the wealthy. Thus in one of his most famous discourses 
we find him exclaiming: 
“Blessed are ye poor: for yours is the kingdom of God. 
Blessed are ye that hunger now: for ye shall be filled. . . But 
woe unto you that are rich! for ye have received your consola- 
tion. Woe unto you ye that are full now! for ye shall 
hunger.” (III. 6.) 
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These words appear to have caused no small embarrassment to the 
snob who gave them the form which they present in the pages of 
our first Gospel. Instead of “Blessed be ye poor,” he gives 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit,” a perfectly ridiculous location, 
which certainly Jesus never used. For in no sense was he poor 
in spirit. On the contrary he displayed a fine intelligence, much 
courage in facing his enemies, and great fortitude in supporting 
his manifold afflictions. Instead of “Blessed are ye that hunger 
now: for ye shall be filled,” our friend the snob has “ Blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst after righteousness: for they shall be 
filled,” an emendation somewhat more happy than the other but 
no less false. For by the words, “Blessed are ye that hunger 
now,” Jesus plainly refers not to the wicked, but to the famished ; 
not to those whose moral void will be filled with righteousness, but 
to those whose gastric vacuity will be filled with bread. After 
thus modifying the benediction held out to poverty, the same 
scribe omits all reference to the malediction pronounced upon 
riches, although the two stand in the closest possible relationship, 
and complement and interpret one another mutually. There could 
hardly be a clearer instance of scrupulous garbling. This anti- 
pathy to the rich and this tenderness for the poor, comes out over 
and over again in the teaching of Jesus. We often find him laying 
down the duties of the former towards the latter, but never those 
of the latter towards the former. The thought of the social 
inequality between the two, and all the fearful injustice that it 
implies, swallowed up in his mind every other consideration. He 
came, as he said at Nazareth, “to preach good tidings to the 
poor” (III., 4); and when John the Baptist sent to know if he were 
the Expected One he replied by pointing to his miracles, adding, 
as if the fact were the greatest wonder of all, “ The poor have good 
tidings preached to them.” (IL, 10; III, 7.) To the rich he never 
showed any respect. He accepted their hospitality, and then called 
them over the coals in their own houses. The only exception 
was Zacchzus, the publican of Jericho, who said that he halved his 
income with the destitute, and restored fourfold to any he had 
wronged (III., 9). These views and feelings Jesus put forth in 
what is perhaps the most picturesque of all his parables. Then 
we are introduced to a certain rich man, with a beggar named 
Lazarus lying at his gate. The former was splendidly clothed and 
sumptuously fed, the latter had sores that the dogs licked, and a 
hunger which he sought to appease by devouring the bits of bread 
which the wealthy one and his guests had wiped their fingers on 
after dipping them in the dishes at table. By-and-by things 
changed. For the beggar died and angels bore him to the bosom 
of Abraham ; “and the rich man also died and was buried ”—which 
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perhaps the beggar had never been. Then a strange reverse of 
fortune, for, whilst the beggar received sweet consolation, the rich 
man became hideously afflicted. From the place of his torment 
he looked up, and seeing the beggar reposing on the breast of 
the patriarch exclaimed, “Father Abraham, have mercy on me, 
and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water 
and cool my tongue ; for I am in anguish in this flame.” Abraham, 
however, replied, “Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime 
receivedst thy good things, and Lazarus in like manner evil things ; 
but now he is comforted but thou art in anguish” (III. 16). This 
parable abounds in striking points. For instance it is not said 
that the beggar was virtuous; or that he got saved by faith, 
or works, or anything else; nor is it affirmed that the rich man 
was vicious, or that he had gained his wealth in dishonourable 
ways, or put it to evil uses. He may, for aught we know to the 
contrary, have been a charitable person. Indeed the fact that he 
allowed the bits of thrown-away bread to be given to Lazarus, in- 
stead of having them sold for pigs’ meat or some similar purpose, 
has induced certain of the learned to credit him with a bountiful 
disposition. The point is delicate, and we prefer to leave it. One 
thing, however, is evident: the reference which the rich man made 
to the beggar afte rthey had both died shows a degree of uncon- 
sciousness impossible to reconcile with the belief that he was aware 
of having treated him ungenerously whilst they were alive. 
Inded, it seems very likely that he was making a practical 
application of the principle that one good turn deserves another, 
thinking, no doubt, that the drop of water demanded might well 
repay the crumbs previously bestowed, otherwise how came he to 
select the beggar of all people as the subject of his request? 

It was not then a question of ordinary morality that decided 
the fate of these two men; much less a question of religious ideas. 
It was a matter of social interest ; for their reversed circumstances 
arose from a dispensation of social justice rectifying a social 
wrong. The reply of Abraham leaves not the shadow of a doubt 
on this score. It was because Lazarus had had evil things in life 
that now he had good things; and because the rich man had had 
good things in life that now he had evil things. In other words 
the rich man who in life had enjoyed a surplus of happiness 
received after death a corresponding amount of misery; and the 
poor man who in life had endured a surplus of misery received 
after death a corresponding amount of happiness. Thus the 
inequality which had existed between them in time was made 
straight in eternity.. This is very suggestive, because if it had 
been nothing more than an affair of levelling up, a matter of 
equalisation, there would have been no necessity that the rich 
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man should suffer in order that the poor man could get his rights, 
for the one might have retained his well-being, and the other have 
received a measure of felicity compensating his previous want, 
which would have put right the difference formerly existing between 
their respective states. Thus the poor man’s gain need not have 
involved the rich man’s loss. But this is just what it did, which 
proves that some other principle besides that of compensation was 
at play in the adjustment. This principle was that of retri- 
bution. For if the poor man was compensated by God for his 
past sufferings, the rich man was punished by God for having 
caused those sufferings. The misery of the poor man arose in 
great part from his poverty, but if the rich man had loved him as 
himself, he would have divided his wealth with him, and thus 
saved him from that misery. The failure to do this constituted 
the rich man a sinner, and plunged him into torment. Moreover, 
in view of the principles at stage, it would not have been any good 
for the rich man to plead that he had done the poor man no 
harm, such as setting his dogs at him, or causing his servants to 
beat him, and that he had even given him charity. For the com- 
mand, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” and the precept 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, even so do 
ye also unto them” would, if brought forward in accusation, have 
more than sufficed to upset any such defence as the one suggested. 
Besides this, Jesus, in another parable, appears to have taken 
special precautions to meet the contingency. For there he describes 
the final judgment of the wicked, and represents them as being con- 
signed to eternal fire, not for murder, adultery, theft, false witness, 
etc., but solely and simply because they had omitted to give food 
to the hungry, water to the thirsty, shelter to the stranger, clothes 
to the naked, succour to the sick, and a-visit to those confined in 


prison (I. 25). 


It seems then indubitable that according to the Parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus, Jesus held that God would make the poor 
happy after death to compensate them for not having had their 
rightful share of good things in life; and that he would make the 
rich miserable when they died because they had defrauded the 
poor when alive by getting or keeping what the latter ought to 
have had as a part of their natural inheritance. This opinion, of 
course, rested upon the belief that all men have equal rights, and 
that God who presides over their affairs will take care that these 
rights are duly respected. Hence the hatred of Jesus towards the 
rich, because he knew that the superfluity of one necessarily 
involves the deficiency of others, and thus constitutes an injustice 
amenable to the divine wrath. 
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Hitherto we have only considered the views of Jesus on the 
right of possession, in so far as they are deducible from his general 
principles, and his allegoric teaching ; but in reality it was almost 
needless to approach the subject from that side, for he has spared 
us the trouble of drawing any inferences by giving direct injunc- 
tions as to the matter itself. He ordered his followers to dispose 
of their possessions, and distribute the money among the poor, 
saying: “ Whosoever of you that renounceth not all that he hath 
he cannot be my disciple.” (IIL, 14). “Sell that ye have and give 
alms; make for yourselves purses which wax not old, a treasure in 
the heavens that faileth not, where no thief draweth nigh ,neither 
moth destroyeth.” (III, 12). “Give to everyone that asketh thee: 
and of him that taketh away thy goods ask them not again.” (IIL, 
6). Here is the categorical imperative in its purest form. The 
Decalogue is not clearer, sharper, or more emphatic. Jesus re- 
iterated the same precepts in a particular case shortly before his 
death. Going up to Jerusalem for the last time, he was accosted 
by a certain rich man, who sought the way to eternal life. In 
reply he told him to keep the Ten Commandments. The man 
declared that he had kept them from his youth upwards. Then 
Jesus, looking at him and loving him, said, “ One thing thou lackest : 
go sell whatsoever thou hast, and give unto the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven; and come, follow me.” At this the man 
lost countenance, and went away in sorrow, for he had great posses- 
sions. Jesus, seeing the effect of his words, remarked, “ How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the Kingdom of God. 
ow ees It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” Thereupon 
the bystanders exclaimed, “ Then, who can be saved?” To which 
Jesus replied, “ With men it is impossible, but not with God: for all 
things are possible with God.” (II, 10.) This account from 
the Second Gospel, the oldest of our sources, is confirmed by the 
Third, which, however, supplies the fact that the man was a ruler, 
and omits to say that he inspired Jesus with affection, and that he 
departed forthwith when told to sell his goods. (III, 17). The 
First Gospel gives a report substantially similar; but presents three 
important changes in the details, namely: (1) That the inquirer 
was a young man; (2) that Jesus referred him to the Great Rule, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” as well as to the Ten 
Commandments ; and (3) that Jesus said, “ If thou wouldest be per- 
fect, go sell that thou hast, and give to the poor,” instead of saying, 
“One thing thou lackest; go sell whatsoever thou hast, and give 
to the poor,” for “One thing thou lackest yet; go sell all that thou 
hast, and distribute unto the poor,” as his words are quoted respect- 
ively in the other two Gospels. (I., 19.) Touching the first of the 
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differences referred to, the fact that both the second evangelist and 
the third represent the inquirer as exclaiming, “All these things 
have I observed from my youth,” plainly shows that in their opinion 
he was no longer young. With regard to the second point we shall 
have something to say later on. As to the third and most important 
of the lot, it seems to be simply another instance where the author, 
translator, compiler, or reviser of our First Gospel, or some person 
who worked thereupon in some way or other, has seen fit to at- 
tenuate th sense of Jesus, because he thought that it would be 
likely to cause offence when given in all its fulness. If so, the 
subterfuge was not a happy one, for according to the same treatise 
Jesus elsewhere said, “Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect” (V., 48), which shows that he set forth 
perfection as a command, and not as a council. It is worthy of 
remark that the “Gospel according to the Hebrews,” a production 
of great antiquity, and perhaps one of the sources of our First 
Gospel, gives the following version of the incident under notice :— 


“There spake unto Him one of the rich, saying, ‘Master, 
what good thing shall I do that I may live? He said unto 
him, ‘ Man, keep the law and the prophets. He answered 
Him: ‘I have kept them.’ Then said He unto him, ‘Go sell 
all that thou hast, and divide it among the poor, and come and 
follow me.’ Then began the rich man to scratch his head, and 
it pleased him not. And the Lord said unto him, ‘ How sayest 
thou, I have kept the law and the prophets, when in the law 
it is written: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; and 
lo, many of thy brethren, sons of Abraham, are covered with 
filth, and die of hunger, and thy house is full of much goods, 
and yet nothing comes out of it to them.’ And He turned to 
Simon, His disciple, who sat by Him, and said, ‘Simon, son of 
Jonah, it is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven.’” (Orig. 
Tract VIII, in Matthew XIX,, 9.) 


It is remarkable that according to the above account the guiding 
principle which Jesus invoked on this occasion was the command 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” For, as we have 
seen, the First Gospel says he mentioned the same precept along 
with the Decalogue in replying to the query of the rich man; and 
elsewhere in the canonical sources he is represented as declaring it 
to be the quintessence of the moral code. The rude, simple narra- 
tive of the “Gospel according to the Hebrews,” very likely gives 
the original version of the incident, and this may have been taken 
over by the author of our First Gospel, with certain retouchments 
intended to make it less objectionable in the eyes of those dis- 
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inclined to follow their master along the narrow path. In any 
case, the fact that the First Gospel alone refers to Jesus having 
qualified his injunction to sell up and distribute, and that the 
other two Gospels represent him as giving it absolutely, justifies us 
in regarding the qualification as spurious. As to the needle’s eye 
mentioned in all the accounts, the most probable explanation is 
that it means a certain low, narrow door, by which belated travellers 
were admitted into walled towns, after the closing of the great 
gates. A camel bearing merchandise could only squeeze through 
this aperature when stripped of its precious load. Be this as it will, 
one thing is evident, namely, that in giving these prescriptions to 
the rich inquirer, Jesus was not determined by anything special or 
peculiar as regards the case of this particular person, for he gave 
similar instructions to other people at different times. Thus, he 
trained his disciples upon communistic principles of the strictest 
sort. When sending forth the twelve he commanded them, saying: 
“Take nothing for your journey, neither staff, nor wallet, nor bread, 
nor money; neither have two coats. And into whatsoever house 
ye enter, there abide, and thence depart.” (III, 9). 

Also, when dispatching the seventy on a like errand, he said: 
“Carry no purse, no wallet, no shoes. ... And into whatsoever 
house ye enter . . . remain, eating and drinking such things as they 
give.” (IIL, 10). After the rich man had departed, on being told 
to sell up and give to the poor, Peter turned to Jesus and said, “ Lo 
we have left all, and have followed thee.” (II., 10). The converts 
of these disciples took the same course, for. in the “Acts of the 
Apostles ” we read :— 


“ And all that believed were together, and had all things 
common; and they sold their possessions and goods, and 
parted them to all, according as any man had need.” (I. 44, 45, 
40.) 

“And the multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and soul: and not one of them said that aught of the 
things which he possessed was his own ; but they had all things 
in common.” (IV. 32). 


Jesus held that all men should have alike, and that they who have 
more than their fellows ought to distribute it. He believed that, 
other things being equal, those who did this would be made happy 
in a future life ; and that without any restriction, those who did it 
not would be made miserable in another world. Alongside the 
duties of the rich, Jesus placed the rights of the poor. He thought 
it just and natural that the needy should help themselves to the 
stores of the opulent, if the latter refused to “lay up treasures in 
heaven,” by turning their earthly belongings into public property 
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without dallying over it. For he argued that as God loves all men 
alike, and gives them the power to get the various things necessary 
to their well-being, they ought to hold collectively what they obtain 
individually ; and not hoard up for themselves one by one in a 
greedy and grasping way as much as they can manage to clutch 
out of the hands of their fellows, all of whom have an equal right 
to it. He hated the fortune-builder, the pushful man who shoves 
the weaklings out of the way to get on himself, and become the 
king of something or other. It would have been the dream of his 
life to spit in the face of a trust magnate. The rich were, in his 
eyes, the real thieves and robbers, the true expropriators’ of 
humanity. Nor did he overlook the fact that what makes this 
wrong the darker is that these miscreants do not collect their 
wealth with their own hands, as the Israelites did the manna from 
the skies, but actually employ for the purpose the very persons 
whose share they steal, thus making slaves of those whom they 
despoil. It can hardly be matter of surprise that he viewed with 
satisfaction the plucking of the affluent, which he regarded as an 
enforced restitution. He tells with evident delight the story of a 
steward who, to win the favour of his master’s debtors, knocked 
huge sums off their respective accounts (III., 16), an act justifiable 
only on communistic principles, for on any other it must be treated 
as pure robbery. At another time he said :— 


“When the strong man, fully armed, guardeth his own 
court, his goods are in peace; but when a stronger than he 
shall come upon him, he taketh from him his whole armour 
wherein he trusted, and divideth his spoils.” (III., 11). 


He regarded such affairs not as theft, but simply as a transference of 
goods from the use of one person to that of another, a form of loan, 
where the borrower forcibly exercises his right, the property in 
question being really a common stock. He was very clear on this 
point, for he bid his disciples lend freely, saying: “From him 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.” (I. 5). And lest 
there should be any mistake as to the nature of the transaction he 
declared :— 


“If ye lend to them of whom ye hope to receive, what 
thank have ye? Even sinners lend to sinners, to receive again 
as much. But... . lend never despairing, and your reward 
shall be great.” (IIL, 6.) 


The converse of this ordinance is set forth in his own conduct. For 
as he enjoined lending, so he did not shun borrowing. When he 
had arrived near Bethpage and Bethany, close to the Mount of 
Olives, on his journey to Jerusalem a few days before his death, he 
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called two of his disciples and said, “Go your way into the village 
over against you; in which as ye enter ye shall find a colt tied, 
whereon no man ever yet sat: loose him and bring him. And if 
anyone ask you: why do ye loose him? thus shall ye say, ‘ The Lord 
hath need of him.’” The disciples, on reaching the place referred 
to, found the animal there, and were in the act of untying it, when 
the owners accosted them, saying, “ Why loose ye the colt?” to 
which they replied, as Jesus had commanded, and without further 
ado brought him the beast. The rights and liberties of borrowers 
are very graphically set forth in the following parable, which 
Jesus undoubtedly told in all seriousness :— 


“Which of you shall have a friend, and shall go unto him 
at midnight, and say to him, ‘ Friend, lend me three loaves ; 
for a friend of mine is come to me from a journey, and I have 
nothing to set before him; and he from within shall answer 
and say, ‘ Trouble me not: the door is now shut, and my chil- 
dren are with me in bed; I cannot rise and give thee?’ I say 
unto you, though he will not rise and give him, because he is 
his friend, yet because of his importunity he will arise and give 
him as many as he needeth.” (III., 11.) 


The foregoing facts and doctrines, like those mentioned earlier on 
in this essay, stand in relation to the general principle, that because 
men are the children of a common father they possess a common 
heritage, and therefore none has the right to appropriate anything 
for his exclusive use; but, upon the contrary, one should lend 
willingly to another, since what belongs to each belongs to all; 
whence it follows that if any would deny his brethren their share 
of his good things, they have an indisputable nght to vindicate 
it for themselves by taking from him what they need. This was 
the system of the kingdom of heaven, as Jesus taught it, and 
according to him the virtuous are they who freely observe the laws 
of that kingdom. 

The views of Jesus touching property, and particularly his 
opinions as to private ownership, have been a source of perpetual 
embarrassment to the Christian Church ever since it became a 
rendezvous for those attired in purple and fine linen. How the 
rich could keep their riches and yet enter into the kingdom of God ; 
how the camel could squeeze through the narrow gate without first 
being shorn of its precious load; these are problems that have 
occupied the wits of the sharpest theologians the world has ever 
seen. Antichrist himself, no matter how firm his resolution, or 
splendid his abilities, could never have displayed more vigour, or 
greater ingenuity in raising opposition to the acceptance of the 
words of Jesus in their proper sense. The Catholic doctors, ac- 
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knowledged masters in the art of evasion, have here adopted tactics 
apt to wring the conscience of the most equivocal attorney. The 
best of their arguments is, that Jesus recommended the dispersion 
of goods only in the case of those who desired to be perfect; and 
did not enjoin it upon all men as a binding duty—a sweet sound 
upon the harp for such as prefer to guard their automobiles rather 
than follow after mghteousness. This exegesis rests, of course, 
upon the isolated passage in the First Gospel relating to the answer 
which Jesus gave to the rich man who desired to know how he might 
inherit eternal life, and therefore it is disproved by the fact that the 
other Gospels which record the incident have no such passage, but 
do flatly contradict the same with the information they supply. The 
Protestant divines cut the knot in making attempts to show that 
Jesus did not mean what he said, even though the sense of his 
words be unmistakeable. As far as we can see, it would have been 
infinitely better if these good people had taken the blame upon 
their own shoulders, instead of seeking to justify their conduct by 
excuses likely to injure the reputation of their master. For it 
would have looked more honest and far more loyal had they frankly 
admitted that Jesus gave certain directions which they were unable 
to carry out, perhaps for want of sufficient grace; thus following 
the manly example of the Apostle Paul who, whilst expressing his 
belief “that the law is holy, and the commandment holy, and righ- 
teous and good,” nevertheless declares /— 


“That which I do I know not: for not what I would, that 
do I practice ; but what I hate that Ido. But if that I would 
not, that I do, I consent unto the law that it is good. So now 
it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me.” (Romans 
VI, 12—21.) 


One thing is certain, if on a matter of such importance as the point 
before us Jesus either from negligence, or with design expressed 
himself so as to be misunderstood, even when using the plainest 
terms, he is utterly unworthy of being regarded as a serious guide 
in the affairs of human life, and his intelligence, or integrity, or 
both are something more than questionable. Hence, if all the 
quibs and quirks raised by the apologists with regard to the doc- 
trine of Jesus on the matter in hand were valid, the case would be 
a thousand times worse than it is, because then all faith in Jesus 
as a public teacher must for ever vanish. 

The advantages of the scheme which Jesus proposed are suffi- 
ciently obvious. The evil of the present system is the honour 
attached to wealth as a sign of power. This is why there is such a 
craze for big houses, shoals of servants, sumptuous feasts, costly 
garments, precious jewels, and so forth. Once knock private owner- 
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ship on the head, however, and the rage of possession for the sake 
of display would inevitably perish. The common good would 
become the aim of production, and hence various trades that now 
minister only to the luxury of the privileged classes would cease to 
exist ; whilst others which furnish comforts necessary for the well- 
being of everyone who can procure them would have their output 
enormously increased. There would be a great slump in trinkets, 
and a great rise in good clothes. Diamonds, now worn as a mark 
of wealth, would have no more worth than pieces of glass, for none 
would be exposed to the temptation of putting a ticket on riches 
that all the world knew he did not possess. Thus, the distinctions 
caused by difference in wealth would vanish, and with them their 
outward and visible signs, which have always been so degrading to 
humanity. There would be no such scenes as those described by 
St. James, as transpiring in the churches of his day. Where all had 
it in their power to dress equally well, and enjoy the same comforts 
of various sorts, none would be tempted to put on airs of superiority, 
or liable to assume a shame-faced or cringing attitude. For each 
would feel himself as good as the rest, and be ready to say so to 
any who appeared to dispute it. Politeness must gain immensely, 
for there would be nobody to whom it would be safe to be im- 
polite ; sycophancy and snobbism, on the other hand, would dis- 
appear. 


ELIJAH GREENLEAF. 














1913. 


FATHER GRANGER’S LESSON. 


FATHER Granger finished his sermon with a feeling of great 
satisfaction. It was, as was usually the case, a fervid defence of 
the Catholic Church as he understood the name. 

The Church was the priest’s one idea, his barricade against 
an unbelieving world. He considered himself to be a truly 
charitable man. Did he not kindly allow a diluted grace to 
Anglicans with all Nonconformists. The profanity of divine 
grace being diluted, except by the imperfection of the medium of 
human nature, did not strike this zealous priest. 

Father Granger being pgssessed with one idea could only see 
by it, and his brain being so obsessed, everything else was shut 
out. This is surely a misfortune. 

One night the bigoted priest had a dream. He thought that 
he had a glorious vision of the Catholic Church. She was indeed 
all glorious and transcendental, she seemed to prevail over the 
whole earth. 

This dream made Father Granger still more faithful to what 
he considered to be the infallible Guide of Mankind (if this were 
possible.) Often he prayed to be vouchsafed the dream again. 
Naturally the dream repeated itself. 

People began to say Father Granger was losing his balance 
mentally, for he seemed to be possessed by his dream. It was 
certainly trying. “It is coming,” the people used to say to them- 
selves, and sure enough it came. 

Then a strange thing happened to the priest’s brain. It 
rebelled against the dream. 

“The Church is an impossible dream,” came the voice from 
his tired brain. And Father Granger listened. Terrible doubt— 
was the Church only a dream? 

Father Granger began to think that he was living in a dream. 
To his astonished people he declared that everything was a dream, 
that there was no reality. 

This was really too much. Poor Father Granger was declared 
insane and placed in an asylum. And really he had never been so 
sane touching the question of an infallible Church. 
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Gradually Father Granger’s brain righted itself. The priest 
was humbled to the ground, his arrogant zeal had received its death 
blow. A very humble Father Granger left the asylum, his brain 
was no longer obsessed by one idea. Suffering is a good teacher. 

“ What has altered Father Granger,” the people said in wonder. 
“He used to preach nothing but the Church; now he tells us of our 
Lord’s great love.” 

Father Granger opened his brain to the light of reason. The 
bigot was changed into the Catholic. 

But Rome declines to use the light of reason. It is an un- 
pardonable error—to think.! The Pope has told the Church 
that he represents God, and that priests must obey him implicitly. 

Father Granger thought too much for Rome, his ideal was 
above his surroundings. This is very dangerous, when you have 
the misfortune to belong to a Church whose vicar is Pius X. 

Rome found Father Granger in her way, she declined his 
services. Poor Father Granger! 

There is a very humble priest who endeavours to show his faith 
in the Blessed Sacrament by his life. Roman Catholics wonder as 
they notice the exiled priest at the happiness shown in his face. 
It is said by Anglicans that Father Granger is a saint. But then 


you know we have it on the best authority that Anglicans live 
and have their being in illusions. 


FLORENCE NEVILL. 


1, See ‘*La Croix.”” November 22nd, 1912 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE PROSPECTS. 

“Europe is like a derelict on the high seas; God only knows 
whither she is drifting ”"—so one of the members of the Ambassa- 
dor’s Conference in London is reported to have exclaimed the 
other day. Certainly no situation of similar complexity and delicacy 
can be recalled for the last hundred years. Yet there is much 
room for hope yet. The very partial demobilisation trumpeted 
loudly by Austria and Russia is certainly not one of these grounds 
for hope; rather the reverse. The best omens are that on this 
occasion the storm centre is Austria, and that the Austrian mobili- 
sation of 1912 has proved even less successful than that of 1908, 
that Anglo-German relations have undergone marked improve- 
ment, that Germany has ostentatiously thrown her influence on the 
side of peace. Disquieting signs are not to be ignored, however— 
the grave question of Albania, centred in the apparently irrecon- 
cilable attitude of Austria and the Slav Powers with regard to 
Scutari, rising popular temper in Russia and Austria, the sudden 
revival of something very nearly akin to the “revanche” spirit in 
the French middle classes, and the fact that, in Germany especially, 
the burden of the proposed enormous increases in armaments may 
very well induce the dangerous sentiment: “Let us fight now and 
be done with it.” 


WHERE Do WE STAND? 


It was inevitable that the plethora of negotiations, official and 
private, arising out of the war, and the problems it has raised, 
should result in a certain amount of diplomatic disclosures leaking 
out among the public. Readers of these notes will recollect that 
the Westminster Review was the first British journal to announce 
the secret military convention between Greece and sulgaria, which 
laid the basis of the Balkan Confederation. It was, however, not 
realised at the time that Russia was responsible for the move ; the 
author of the Balkan Alliance was not M. Venizelos or Tzar Fer- 
dinand, but M. Sazonoff. The scheme was quietly drawn up in 
July; M. Poincaré’s visit to St. Petersburg, in August, was for the 
purpose of consulting with the Russian Foreign Minister on the 
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subject. It is no secret that he was by no means enthusiastic when 
he went, but on the whole it took less trouble to persuade him 
than the British Government. M. Sazonoff, it will be remembered, 
journeyed to Balmoral, where he had prolonged interviews with 
the King and Sir Edward Grey; so critical were the potentialities 
of the decision felt to be, that Mr. Bonar Law, as Leader of the 
Opposition in the Commons, was called into consultation. Within 
three days of M. Sazonoff’s departure from Balmoral with the 
British Government’s approval of his policy, the Balkan States 
began to prepare for an imminent outbreak of war. 

The point that materially affects us is this: how far did Sir 
Edward Grey commit this country? It was known that there was 
grave danger of complications ensuing ; indeed, it was half-expected 
that the invasion of the Sandjak of Novi Bazar by Servian and 
Montenegrin troops would have brought Austria into the field. If 
Russia, on intervening to stop Austrian aggression, had been con- 
fronted by the Triple Alliance, was it part of Sir Edward Grey’s 
“consent” that we should, together with France, come to Russia’s 
aid? Or put the proposition in a more immediate form: supposing 
Scutari becomes, as is not improbable, the “casus” of a European 
war—are we bound to any particular action? 

There are conceivable circumstances in which we might well 
advocate the full might of Britain being thrown into the scale, 
such as an act of open Austrian aggression on gallant little Mon- 
tenegro ; there are certainly others in which we would hold it was 
no business of ours. But we submit that the country is the best 
judge of these circumstances when they arise, and that it has a 
right to know whether its choice will be free. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION. 


Mr. Asquith’s declaration that this country was not bound by 
any secret agreement to send an expeditionary force on the Con- 
tinent has caused a marvellous amount of stupid conversation all 
over Europe. Everyone knew it before he said it; it had been 
said before, quite as emphatically,.by Sir Edward Grey. The 
truth is, of course, that while there is no agreement, secret or other- 
wise, the British Government, should they judge the military situa- 
tion in time of war, to render the dispatch of an expeditionary force 
desirable, would promptly do so. There is probably no secret 
agreement binding Russia to seize Berlin in case of war between 
the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente, but it is obvious that 
Russia will do it—if she can. 

Mr. Asquith’s declaration, however, is historically not quite 
accurate. We are under an obligation to defend the integrity of 
Belgium, and it is not easy to see how it could be defended without 
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landing an army there to defend it. Moreover, it is a prediction 
which has become a prophetic truism to say that the German plan 
of campaign against France will mainly turn on an invasion from 
the North—viz., through Belgium. Certain it is that, agreement 
or no agreement, the dispatch of a British Force to Antwerp was 
contemplated in 1911, and that a highly placed officer of the Belgian 
General Staff came to London to make the necessary detailed 
arrangements. 


THE NEW SESSION. 


The Government has every reason to be quietly confident 
when it surveys the parliamentary situation; both in the House 
and in the country its position is stronger than at any time since 
1910, and it has a period of legislative repose before it which can- 
not fail to be acceptable to the electors as well as to the legislators. 
There is only one new parliamentary infant—the education measure. 
It will probably make or mar the Government. If education is 
placed on a comprehensive and national footing, and the sectarian 
fanatics on both sides rigorously ignored, valuable work wiil 
not go without recognition. - But any return to the barren and 
bitter disputes of 1906 will wreck the Liberal party’s prospects in 
England ; and we would warn English Liberals that they must not 
expect much from Scotland at the next election. The middle 
classes are slipping away to Unionism, and the working classes to 
Socialism, largely owing to the imbecile optimism of those in 
charge of the party machine, and to the defects in the organisation 
and the ineptitude of the members in several constituencies. 


“ VINDEX.” 











INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ’’ is occasionally 

set apart for the reception of Articles which contain Opinions at variance with the 

i ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 

sion of —— by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 

zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


CONSERVATISM. 


A POLITICAL creed is capable of many and varied definitions, the 
nature of which largely depend on individual personality. Con- 
sequently, a party commonly embraces men of widely different 
ideals and aims, only bound together by a strong central idea, 
and by personal fidelity to a particular leader. Liberalism prob- 
ably exhibits this characteristic more strongly than any other 
system of political thought; in the past, Conservatism has shown 
it in a very restricted degree. There are, however, signs that this 
lack of flexibility is vanishing somewhat at the present day. 


Viewed in a narrow sense, Conservatism is a creed of mere 
negations; a dogged adherence to existing institutions, without 
any desire to admit the principle of modification. This narrow 
sense of the term was consistently carried into practice during by 
far the greater portion of the nineteenth century, and is only now 
beginning wholly to disappear. To emphasise this I wish briefly 
to review the attitude of the party to certain great public ques- 
tions during the period mentioned. 

Nowhere has this characteristic of mere negation been more 
clearly exemplified than in constitutional questions. This is only 
what one might expect ; the origin of our two main political parties 
is wholly constitutional, and, as is well known, is to be found in the 
troubles of the seventeenth century. Therefore the creed of ne- 
gation would naturally be manifested most strongly in those sub- 
jects which originally gave it birth. 

Accordingly, at the opening of the nineteenth century we find 
the Conservatives, or the Tories as they were then known, reso- 
lutely opposing the idea of any reform, however trifling, in our 
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electoral system. At that time the country was faced with two 
problems—Catholic Emancipation, and the abolition of the rotten 
boroughs, together with the extension of the franchise. In Ire- 
land, the Catholic question was one of supreme importance. The 
country was ground down under intolerable oppression, and with 
Catholics debarred from a seat in the House of Commons, there 
was but little chance of grievances being rectified, since the great 
majority of the Irish population was in effect disfranchised. But 
the Tory party considered that the denial of justice to Catholics 
was sacrosanct, because it had, necessarily perhaps, been instituted 
in the age of religious persecution. And therefore they set them- 
selves doggedly to oppose the reform. It required the imminent 
peril of civil war in Ireland to force the Tory Cabinet to grant the 
long advocated measure, and even then the Act of 1829 only be- 
came law in the face of virulent opposition on the part of a large 
section of the Tory rank and file. 


The same spirit was manifested towards the principle of elec- 
toral reform. The representation of the country was practically 
in the hands of the nobility, owing to the system of rotten boroughs, 
and the fact that the electors were a close and very restricted 
body. The great towns were practically without members. 
In addition the government of the country was limited by the 
Test and Corporation Acts to members of the Established Church. 
The whole representative and administrative system was a gigan- 
tic “ vested interest,” and it is to be feared therefore that the oppo- 
sition to reform in this quarter largely arose from selfishness, and 
was not wholly due to bigotry. A fierce resistance was offered to 
all proposals for reconstruction during the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. The first breach in the old system of privilege was 
made in 1828 by the unwilling repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts by the Tory Ministry. Then, with the accession of the 
Whigs to office two years later, commenced the great struggle over 
the Reform Bill. To sweep away corruption, to give proper re- 
presentation to the country by a re-adjustment of constituencies, 
and a moderate extension of the suffrage, required extensive riot- 
ing, and the threat of revolution. The Tory opposition only gave 
way before superior force. 


With the passage of the Reform Bill the ranks of privilege 
were broken. Opposition was still offered, but it was now ob- 
viously futile. The Parliamentary system had been regenerated, 
but the municipal system was still one of oligarchy and corruption. 
As we have seen, the first step towards reform in this direction 
had been taken in 1828, when the Corporation Act was repealed. 
The corporations were still, however, close associations, and it 
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was to remove this evil that the Municipal Reform Act of 1835 was 
passed. To this measure, of course, the Tory party offered resist- 
ance, but after the debacle on the Reform Bill, it was necessarily 
destined to failure. 


Now, in recounting these episodes of our history, I am not con- 
tending that the attitude of the Tory party of that date is typical 
of the Conservative party of to-day. As I shall have occasion 
hereafter to point out, the present Conservative party in many 
respects is essentially different from its progenitor. I am simply 
showing that viewed narrowly Conservatism is a negative creed of 
the most reactionary type, and that in the past that view has been 
adopted in practice by members of the party. 


With the accession of Sir Robert Peel to power in 1841, Con- 
servatism temporarily underwent a profound change. The in- 
fluential members of the party became prominently identified with 
a policy of moderate and rational social and economic reform. The 
principles of Huskisson and Canning were applied by Sir Robert 
Peel. But this change of spirit in the leaders was by no means re- 
flected in the great mass of their followers. The Conservative 
party of that day was an essentially agricultural party, and the 
average squire was quite incapable of understanding the influences 
at work in the country. The rank and file, as the years advanced, 
became more and more restive, their detestation of their leaders’ 
opinions being revealed in such incidents as the bitter opposition 
given to the Premier’s proposals concerning the Maynooth grant. 
With the fall of the Cabinet in 1846, the new progressive ideals 
succumbed. The Peelites remained for several years a neutral 
body, gradually becoming absorbed in the Liberal party. The 
Conservatives definitely reverted to the doctrines of reaction. 


This mass of agricultural ignorance and bigotry had been or- 
ganised by the malevolent genius of Disraeli. For thirty-five years 
he exercised a predominant, and, to my mind, an evil influence over 
the beliefs and actions of the party he controlled. Under his 
guidance the Conservatives floundered discreditably for several 
years in their efforts to evolve themselves from the maze of Pro- 
tection, and in their desire to shelve the question of further Parlia- 
mentary Reform by some fantastic modification of the suffrage. 
There is little more contemptible reading in modern English his- 
tory than the record of those years—the equivocations of the 
party in its attempts to gain office. The climax to this period of 
chaos in opinion was reached in 1867, when Disraeli, convinced 
that further Parliamentary Reform was inevitable, and determined 
that the question should not remain a permanent barrier to power, 
deliberately swallowed his professed convictions, and passed the 
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Act conferring household suffrage on the towns! The proceed- 
ings in Parliament on this occasion were farcical. Their history 
is well-known—how certian resolutions were introduced, and then 
abandoned ; how a Bill of limited scope was next brought forward, 
and on it becoming evident that it was useless as a vote-catcher, 
was likewise withdrawn ; how the alternative measure was turned 
inside out in face of the Government opposition, but was neverthe- 
less calmly accepted as the Government scheme—these incidents 
are notorious. They probably reached the height of ministerial 
dishonour. But Disraeli had achieved his purpose ; he had passed 
a notable Act, and had retained office. ‘ 


I have now given sufficient evidence to show the intensity with 
which in the past the purely negative ideal has been carried into 
practice in political questions by the Conservative party. That 
evidence proves that during the period under review the party was 
a party of reaction—a party opposed to any reform, however reason- 
able, and however necessary. The one example that can be 
quoted to the contrary—the Franchise Act of 1867—was a dis- 
honest measure, opposed to the real convictions of the party. 
And this reactionary tone existed in but a very modified form for 
some twenty years after the passage of the Act of 1867. 


Let us now consider the social aspect of Conservatism. The 
same negative ideas in the past have been very pronounced. The 
reforms of Canning, Huskisson, and Peel were carried against the 
desires and convictions of the great body of the party. Especially 
is this shown to be the case during Peel’s Administration of 1841-6. 
The budgets by which the Cabinet redeemed the financial 
chaos into which the exchequer had fallen as a result of Whig 
government, and largely rationalised the existing system of Pro- 
tection, were viewed with considerable distrust and growing hos- 
tility on the ministerial benches. With the exception of the first 
Gladstone Ministry, the Peel Cabinet was, I should say, the most 
beneficial of the Administrations of Queen Victoria’s reign. But 
the Conservative party of that day, as a body, can take no credit 
for this. The reforms were solely due to the enlightened leaders 
of the party—the followers, if they had been allowed to carry out 
their own whims, would have achieved nothing. 


The defeat of the Premier, in consequence of his repeal of the 
Corn Laws, shows to the full the dead weight of ignorance and 


1. It may be argued that this step was no more dishonourable than Peel’s grant of 
Catholic Emancipation, There is, however, a large difference between the two episodes. 
In Peel's case, immediate action was imperative, and he was the only statesman in a 
position to secure the passage of the Bill; in Disraeli’s case, the Opposition were per- 
fectly competent to carry out the change, and therefore by all rules of political decency, 
should have been entrusted with the task. The pressing exigency of circumstances 
absolve Peel from the charge of dishonesty; there are none such to justify Disraeli. 
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bigotry that then obtained in the party. This repeal was a cul- 
minating point in the great series of reforms which characterised 
the ministry. Owing to the economic conditions of the period’ 
Free Trade was a necessity.2 The previous extreme system of 
Protection had caused the utmost poverty and misery. But the 
minister who took it upon himself to relieve this distress was 
hounded from office by a faction of ignorant squires. 

Conservatism had relapsed into its previous tenets of negation 
and reaction. It remained substantially in this position until the 
time of the Home Rule split. 

From 1846 to 1874 the party was mostly in opposition. It 
may be argued, therefore, that during this period Conservatives 
had very little opportunity for carrying out social reforms. In 
opposition, however, they were not characterised by any large 
constructive views; as I have previously remarked, they were 
mostly engaged in discreditable attempts at trimming their sails 
to the popular breeze. When their opportunity came, they did 
not greatly distinguish themselves. The Disraeli Ministry of 
1874-1880 accomplished absolutely nothing of importance in 
domestic affairs. Compared with the record of the preceding six 
years the Conservative Administration figures very poorly. It 
may be urged that the Gladstonian reforms had been so com- 
prehensive that very little was left for a succeeding Government 
to accomplish. The Liberal reforms had certainly been far- 
reaching ; but there was, I think, still plenty of scope for revision 
and amplification. No attempt in this direction was made. The 
Disraeli Cabinet was typically Conservative in the narrowest and 
worst sense. 

Finally, let us review the trend of Conservative foreign and 
Imperial policy. It will be found in the past to have been dis- 
tinguished by the same narrow, reactionary spirit upon which I 
have commented. Briefly, from the early ’thirties to the fall of 
Lord Beaconsfield in 1880, the Conservative party espoused existing 
dynastic and territorial arrangements in Europe. It cannot be 
denied, on the other hand, that Liberalism, during the same period, 
‘was disposed to act too much on the dictum of Mazzini—the duty 
of intervention on behalf of revolted nationalities. I conceive 
that the true principle of foreign policy is a mean between the two 
extremes. Non-intervention should be a general rule; active 
intervention is only warranted in such an instance as that afforded 
by the Bulgarian atrocities of 1875-8—intolerable and disgraceful 
oppression, with no possibility of drastic reform, unless some third 

2. This fact, to my mind, is no argument against the Tariff Reform proposals of 


to-day. It does not follow that what was necessary in 1846 is necessary at the present 
ann” Conditions have changed since that date. " : 
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Power actively espouses the cause of the victims. Opposition to 
the territorial or dynastic changes effected by a revolution can, in 
my opinion, only be justified where grave national interests are at 
stake. 

Again, in imperial affairs during the last decade of the period 
under review, Conservatism stood for the fallacy of a Forward 
Policy; Liberalism, on the contrary, had tendencies towards an 
undue spirit of insularism and timidity. ; 

With these few introductory remarks, I will summarise as 
briefly as possible some of the leading episodes in Conservative 
foreign and Imperial policy during this period of fifty years. 

The strong alliance of English Toryism with the tenets of the 
European despots was notably exemplified in the case of the Greek 
revolt agairist Turkey. The liberal and enlightened policy of 
Canning in this direction, as in so many others, was utterly at 
variance with the official Tory creed, and, on his death, his suc- 
cessor in office, the Duke of Wellington, reversed, as far as 
possible, the trend of his Grecian policy. England withdrew her 
support from the insurgents, and it was left to the arms of Russia 
to complete Greek emancipation. 

The dynastic views which guided the party’s foreign policy 
were conspicuously shown in 1859 in the Italian War of Liberation. 
The Conservative Ministry in office in the early stages of that 
conflict exerted all its energies in favour of the Austrians, and had 
the Cabinet been in power during the critical days in which the 
newly-won Italian freedom was consummated, there can be little 
doubt that the effective moral support then given to King Victor 
Emmanuel by England would not have been forthcoming. In 
fact, it is quite conceivable that active diplomatic support would 
have been given the Austrians, and that in consequence Italian 
unity would have been delayed for some time longer. 

But the height of this narrow and reactionary policy was 
attained during the Disraeli Government of 1874-1880. In 1875 
an insurrection against the Turks broke out in Bosnia, and the 
revolt gradually spread throughout the European provinces of the 
Porte. The conflict was the direct result of years of disgraceful 
misgovernment and oppression. After the failure of an inter- 
national Consular effort at intervention, to which the British 
Government only reluctantly consented, Austria, Germany, and _ 
Russia framed the Andrassy Note, which stated that Turkish 
promises of reform had not been realised, and threatened combined 
action to secure their fulfilment. The English Government, after 
some delay, gave a half-hearted consent to these proposals, and 
the obvious reluctance with which they were accepted emboldened 
Turkey substantially to ignore the Note. The suggested reforms 
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still remaining unaccomplished, Austria, Germany and Russia then 
drew up the Berlin Memorandum, in which it was suggested that 
measures should be considered to compel the institution of reforms 
by the Porte, and by which the employment of force was 
threatened, unless these proposals were carried out. France and 
Italy at once signified their approval; England declined to give 
her support, and in consequence the Memorandum was never 
presented. The European Concert was destroyed. It cannot be 
urged that Disraeli’s attitude arose from the fear of war, since it is 
incomprehensible that Turkey would have defied Europe. The 
threat of a combined display of force would have brought her to 
her senses, and ensured her compliance with the Powers’ demands. 

This occurred in May, 1876, and during the course of the next 
few months Europe was shocked by the news of the Bulgarian 
atrocities—the hideous outrages inflicted by the Turkish irregulars 
on the Christian population of the revolted provinces. With 
typical callousness Disraeli refused to credit the accounts that 
appeared, although they were substantially confirmed by Consular 
reports. The Turcophile attitude of the Government was 
persistently maintained. 

On the failure of the Constantinople Conference, it became 
evident that the gross Turkish oppression could only be terminated 
by armed interference. Owing to Disraeli’s previous action, 
European intervention had become out of the question—the duty 
must be performed by some individual Power. Russia rightly 
declared war, and by the Treaty of San Stefano obtained virtual 
independence for the Christian provinces of Turkey. Bulgaria 
was created an autonomous principality, reaching from the Black 
Sea to the Albanian mountains, and from the Danube to the 
fEgean. 

All the latent Jingoism of the British nation was fanned into 
a flame by the Conservative Government on the receipt of these 
tidings. This new Principality would be a mere Russian 
dependency, and in consequence Constantinople would be 
endangered. War was threatened, and the Treaty was submitted 
to a European Conference. The resulting Treaty of Berlin undid 
much of the work of the liberators; Macedonia was handed back 
to the Turk, and Eastern Rumelia was detached from the Bulgarian 
Principality, and rendered subject to the Porte under a Christian 
Governor. Promises of reforms in Macedonia, never to be ful- 
filled, were exacted from the Sultan. 

This Bulgarian question affords an excellent example of the 
despicably reactionary foreign policy of the Conservative party, 
whilst under the evil genius of Disraeli. The whole incident is 
one of the most shameful and discreditable affairs in our modern 
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history. By his policy, I think Disraeli must be considered as 
morally responsible for the thirty odd years of oppression that 
have ensued in Macedonia since 1878, and for the further expendi- 
ture of blood and treasure which has become necessary in order to 
attain what might have been accomplished by the San Stefano 
Treaty. The plea that the Bulgarian State therein created would 

. have become a mere Russian protectorate has been disproved by 
the whole trend of events since that date. It is humiliating to 
reflect that freedom might have been won for the oppressed 
peoples of the Balkans thirty-five years ago but for the wnscrupslous 
action of one man! 

Disraeli’s Imperial policy wears the same discreditable aspect 
as his conduct of foreign affairs. It centres mainly round two 
episodes: (1) The Afghan War ; and (2) The War with Cetewayo. 
They were both struggles undertaken under the impetus of the 
Forward Policy; in the first instance, a costly and gratuitous war 
to combat a mythical Russian influence of a dangerous type, and 
to secure that blessing known as a “scientific frontier”; in the 
second case, an unscrupulous attack on a hitherto friendly native 
chieftain, with the purpose of- annexing his territory. 

I have now completed my survey of Conservative foreign and 
Imperial policy up to the fall of Lord Beaconsfield. It was, as I 
have endeavoured to show, purely of a narrow and reactionary 
type—a fit counterpart to the domestic articles of the party creed. 

Having shown the nature of Conservatism as viewed in a 
narrow sense, I now wish to define this type of political thought in 
its more modern and statesmanlike aspect. The turning point in 
Conservative opinions occurred after the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s 
first Home Rule Bill in 1886. On that occasion a very large body 
of Liberals seceded from their own party, and, as_ Liberal 
Unionists, gradually came: to act in close alliance with the Conser- 
vatives. Supporters of Gladstonian views in most domestic ques- 
tions—whether political or social—they necessarily infused a very 
much more progressive tone of thought into the party with whom 
they acted. Conservatism at last became constructive. To this 
fact are due the numerous useful reforms introduced during the 
succeeding twenty years, roughly speaking, of Conservative 
Government, into local administration and industrial conditions. 
And especially noticeable is this transformation in foreign and 
Imperial policy. Foreign policy has happily become a non-party 
question; both Liberals and Conservatives are united in support 
of a firm, a just, and a broad-minded view of foreign affairs. In 
Imperial matters, unfortunately, there is yet a wide divergence, but 
it is satisfactory to note that Conservatives have virtually abandoned 
the Disraeli formula, and are now pledged to a broad scheme of 
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federation and union rather than one for a further extension of 
the Empire in unprofitable directions. The credit for this great 
change is mainly due to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. His enlightened 
advocacy of rational Imperialism has produced a great and bene- 
ficial advance in English opinion. 

True Conservatism is, especially in the political world, a policy 
of gradual and cautious development of existing institutions. It is 
a system of reform, as opposed to the Radical doctrine of sweeping 
innovation. The Radical is essentially an Iconoclast ; the modern 
Conservative, on the other hand, is constructive in his ideas. He 
seeks to build on existing foundations. This policy, if carried 
out in a persistent and enlightened manner, is, in my opinion, a 
sure guarantee for a healthy condition of society. On such a 
basis civilisation possesses more stability than if it rests upon a 
system of frequent changes, in no way produced by former ex- 
perience. Past English history is certainly Conservative in the 
best and truest sense. Our Constitution has been the gradual 
creation of centuries, and even dynastic changes and new develop- 
ments have all been made with due regard to previous experience 
and previous forms. In consequence, English institutions have 
possessed a stability and an efficiency utterly wanting in those 
Continental nations who have been guided by the fallacy of revolu- 
tionary innovation. A revolution is, in politics, a last resort; a 
remedy to be applied only when all the known and tried forms of 
experience have failed. In a healthy state of political society it 
should be as absolutely unnecessary as it is pernicious. 

But, as I have previously remarked, this gradual development 
of past institutions must be persistent. Sporadic development is 
useless, and can only result in an utter breakdown of the existing 
machinery of government. This is a truth which Conservatism, 
as I have endeavoured to show, has failed to appreciate in the 
past. In fact, I think it can be said that the party has only 
recently come to realise it. This is particularly exemplified in the 
controversy relating to the House of Lords. For years this 
assembly was regarded with complacency; its composition was 
perfect, and approaching the divine. Radical outbursts against 
its medieval form were contemptuously ignored. This attitude of 
laissez faire has received a rude awakening. No attempts be- 
ing made to reform the Upper House in a spirit consistent with 
its past history, and compatible with modern necessities, a revolu- 
tion has been effected. The Parliament Act, vicious in principle, 
and utterly opposed to the form of the English constitution, has 
been passed. If, as I think it has done, it has roused the Con- 
servative party to a conception of the urgent needs of reform in 
this direction, it will have proved a blessing in disguise. 
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Conservatism is by nature bound up with a strict observance 
of the forms and precedents of the constitution. It is a matter 
for very serious regret and grave concern that the party during the 
last two or three years have shown, in their conduct of political 
warfare, a marked tendency to renounce this alliance, and to 
espouse principles absolutely opposed to representative govern- 
ment. I am referring to the organised policy of noisy obstruction 
which has manifested itself in certain Parliamentary debates, and 
to the recent campaign of defiance to the law of the land, as 
exemplified in the case of the Insurance Act, and as threatened in 
the instance of Home Rule. I am aware that such obstruction 
and such defiance has been practised by Radicals in the past, and 
I fully admit that the Conservative Opposition has received very 
great provocation in the contempt for constitutional precedent 
shown by the Radical Government. It has been urged that the 
Radical party has by its actions thrown itself outside the pale of 
the Constitution, and that, therefore, it can only be effectively 
fought by its opponents following a similar course. Now, such 
proceedings as we have recently witnessed are utterly subversive 
of all civilised government, and are but little distinguished from 
anarchy. They may be temporarily successful, but such success 
will be bought at a heavy price, since the recognition of such prin- 
ciples of warfare must intensify political conflict, and lead, in con- 
sequence, to a position fraught with the gravest dangers to national 
welfare. A civilised community can only be prosperously governed 
by a strict adherence to legal forms and precedents. I condemn 
in the strongest manner the utter disregard for all the ethics of 
political conduct shown by the Radical party at the present time, 
but I condemn even more strongly the Conservative—the 
Constitutional—party taking such a leaf out of their opponents’ 
book. The Radical doctrines of revolution and disorder should 
be fought in the most vigorous manner, but within the limits of the 
Constitution. By such a course a due regard for law will be 
preserved ; the present lawless conduct of affairs will be but tem- 
porary. But if this new method of political conflict be 
accepted by both great parties in the State it is to be feared that 
the consequences will be far-reaching and disastrous. A strict 
adherence to constitutionalism will carry its own reward in time. 

In social questions, conditions change more rapidly than in 
the political world, and in consequence more frequent and more 
widespread reforms are necessary. In many imstances, a com- 
plete departure from previous methods is absolutely inevitable if 
a healthy state of society is to be preserved, whereas in political 
institutions, as I have remarked, slow development strictly on the 
lines of previous experience is required if a condition of stability 
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is to exist. Provided a rational course of reform be persistently 
followed, widespread innovation is unnecessary and undesirable. 
But in social problems, no matter how consistently an enlightened 
policy of reform be pursued, recurrent epochs of acute distress 
appear, which can only be relieved and dispersed by what is tanta- 
mount to a revolution. Such a revolution, if it is to be beneficial 
and lasting, must be conducted on rational lines, and with due 
regard to equity. 

Conservatism, in my opinion, has not sufficiently realised this 
fact. At the present time, we are faced with a period of crisis 
such as I have mentioned, and we have so far endeavoured to meet 
it by an adaptation of the principles with which the great social 
and industrial problems of the early nineteenth century were 
solved. Now the conditions of to-day are in many respects utterly 
different from those of this former period, and consequently these 
modifications of existing legislation have proved of comparatively 
little value. The Conservative party effected much useful social 
work of an unimportant character during its previous tenure of 
office, but, as I have said, it has not yet fully realised the necessity 
for profound and vital change. True, it advocates a revolution in 
our fiscal policy, but its constructive statesmanship at present 
advances little beyond this. We have more or less indefinite pro- 
posals of agricultural reform, and more or less vague promises on 
the question of the Poor Laws. But, with the exception of Tariff 
Reform, the social programme of the party remains in a somewhat 
nebulous condition. This is a serious mistake. The social con- 
ditions of the country are such at the present time that the evils 
therein can only be rectified by another revolution as profound and 
as original as that effected in the early years of last century. The 
Radical party has recognised this elementary truth, but, unfor- 
tunately, it is so governed by sentimentalism that its proposed 
remedies savour largely of political quackery. Whilst, however, 
the Conservative party maintains its present attitude, these fan- 
tastic proposals largely hold the field. They are destructive of the 
best elements of our national life, and they must be not only 
vigorously fought, but effectually routed. As I have had occasion 
to remark before, a mere negative opposition can only delay—it 
cannot destroy. The Conservative party, if the Radical theories 
are to be rendered inoperative, must come forward with a large and 
constructive programme of an alternative nature. And more. 
They must be prepared to carry that programme into execution. 
Fiscal Reform is but the basis of a new social scheme; a far- 
reaching reconstruction of our elementary education, our liquor 
license and our housing laws is urgently required. Our Poor 
Law stands in need of drastic reform. Our system of agricultural 
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land tenure must be largely revised. The question of the minimum 
wage in poorly-organised and consequently “sweated” industries 
is of great importance. These are a few of the leading social 
problems of to-day ; it is of vital interest to the country that the 
Conservative party should show itself prepared to deal with these 
questions in a far-reaching, statesmanlike, rational manner. The 
party in the present crisis possesses a great opportunity, but unless 
it speedily recognises this fact, and acts accordingly, that oppor- 
tunity will be lost. The working-classes will be thrown per- 
manently into the ranks of the extremists, with fatal results to the 
welfare of the country. 

With regard to Imperial questions the modern Conservative 
party is actuated by sound statesmanship. There is a profound 
difference between the policy of to-day and the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield. It is generally admitted that further expansion is 
not to be desired ; that the true policy is one of consolidation, of 
federation. The principle of a great Imperial Commonwealth is 
happily admitted now-a-days by both main parties in the State, 
but unfortunately there is yet a vital difference as to the means. 
On this aspect of the case, the Conservatives have a large and 
constructive programme, whereas their opponents are really devoid 
of a practical policy. Imperial Preference is the basis upon which 
a lasting union can be secured. The important part played by the 
German Zollverein in the foundation of the German Empire proves 
the wisdom of the Conservative proposals. The institution of an 
Imperial Customs Union and an Imperial Defence scheme would 
lead inevitably to that firmer confederation of the Empire which 
is so vitally necessary at the present time. 

To sum up. Modern Conservatism is essentially different from 
the old, narrow creed of the nineteenth century. It recognises 
the futility of mere negatives, and possesses the elements of a 
broad constructive statesmanship. The country is to-day living in 
one of the greatest political, social and Imperial crises of its 
history. I believe that the Conservative party is destined to be 
the means of a new era in national life—in the national mission on 
behalf of civilisation. A great struggle has yet to be waged with 
the forces of disorder, of revolution and of disintegration. The 
Conservative party will triumph in the conflict if it awakes to its 
magnificent opportunity, if it throws off the last vestiges of the 
narrow creed of the past, and will boldly advance along the path 
of rational progress and reform. True Conservatism is a noble 
and patriotic conception of national duties and responsibilities. If 
the party but realises the latent force in its doctrines, there can be 


little fear for the future. 
H. DouGLAS GREGORY. 









CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 






The nervation in the wings of butterflies has proved a valuable 
means of classification and identification, and much study has been 
devoted to the nervation of plants with similar objects in view. 
Hitherto, however, but little use has been made by botanists of 
nervation as an aid to classification. Mr. F. G. Heath, whose 
name is so well known to tree lovers, has collected and published 
in his “ Nervation of Plants,” a large number of drawings of the 
nervation of plants, chiefly of shrubs and trees. The author does 
not seem to draw any conclusion from his observations ; but it is 
well to have these placed on record for the benefit of future 
students. Mr. Heath has added many other chapters on a variety 
of subjects which have no connection with nervation, nor do they 
advance our knowledge in any way. With regard to proteids we 
are told that they are complicated bodies, not yet fully investigated 

by chemists. This is a very short way of disposing of the 
elaborate researches of some of the most distinguished chemists. 
Evidently the author’s acquaintance with scientific botany is not 
very profound, for he is content to tell his readers that the influence 
which promotes life and movement is “the Divine creative power.” 































That psychology is not more widely studied is probably due 
to the elaborate and highly technical nature of the treatises dealing 
with that science. This reproach cannot be made with regard to 
a text-book recently written by Mr. B. Dumville on the “ Funda- 
mentals of Psychology.” A very practical note prevails through- 
out the work, and the author begins by explaining to his readers 
the functions of the various portions of the human brain, which 
are well described and illustrated. Mr. Dumville very rightly 
insists on the absolute necessity for the teacher placing himself, 
so far as possible, in the mental position of the pupil. The in- 
attention of a boy is often due to the fact that an unintelligent 
teacher uses words or refers to facts that are not yet within the 
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experience of the pupil. It is absolutely necessary, in successful 
tuition, to base progress upon what is already known. A mistake 
very frequently made by teachers is to suppose that, because a 
pupil learns and can repeat certain words, he must, therefore, 
understand the subject to which those words refer. The familiar 
instance of the parrot that repeats even long sentences without 
understanding their meaning should serve as a warning to those 
teachers who make a practice of burdening the memories of 
scholars with words instead of facts. Another error often com- 
mitted by teachers is to put leading questions which more or less 
suggest the expected answer. It is no test of a child’s knowledge 
to put a question that requires “Yes” or “No” for an answer, 
because this gives an equal chance of a random reply being right 
or wrong. Among many chapters that will be useful to teachers 
we may mention those on ideation and on attention. 


We have rarely read a more interesting or instructive book on 
ethnology than C. Hose and W. McDougall’s “Pagan Tribes of 
Borneo.” One of the authors has not only spent twenty-four 
years as a Civil Officer in the service of the Rajah of Sarawak, 
but he has evidently kept a careful record of his observations. 
While the work of previous writers has by no means been ignored 
by the authors, the greater part of the material in these two bulky 
volumes is original and constitutes a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of races that have hitherto been considered somewhat 
unapproachable. Judging from the evidence given-by the authors 
the dreaded head-hunters are by no means so uncivilised as this 
disagreeable habit might lead us to believe. The smoked heads 
which form such conspicuous ornaments in the native houses are 
closely connectefl with their religion ; they are supposed to be the 
abodes of spirits that play an important part in the beliefs of 
these pagan tribes. A paternal government has suppressed head- 
hunting; but it is rumoured that the necessary supply is kept up 
by the interchange of dead bodies between the tribes. The 
reputation for cannibalism of some of these tribes has apparently 
been based on an imperfect knowledge of their customs. Europeans 
have seen the natives cut off and smoke pieces of flesh from the 
bodies of their slain enemies, and have come to the conclusion that 
these were for human consumption. It seems, however, that when 
a war expedition is undertaken, favourable omens derived from the 
flight of hawks must be observed. If the expedition prove suc- 
cessful the pieces of flesh are brought back as thank-offerings for 
the hawks. There is much similarity between this custom and that 
prevailing in Africa of giving a piece of honeycomb to the honey- 


ni, “The Pagan Tribes of Borneo.” By C. Hose and W. McDougall. 
London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 1912. 
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bird that has led the native to a bee’s nest. One is pleased to 
note the sympathetic tone in which the authors refer to the natives ; 
there is no trace of resentment because the mentality of these 
children of nature differs so much from our own, nor is any space 
wasted with religious discussions. A large number of excellent 
illustrations add to the value of an interesting book. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


It is unfortunate that a book with such a title as that of Mr. 
Perrycoste’s new volume—“On the Influence of Religion upon 
Truthfulness”*—should begin with the declaration that “the 
problem” may be stated thus:—“Is it the natural tendency of 
fervid religiosity to promote and safeguard veracity... .?” For 
without some antecedent definition of terms, this looks like a very 
different question from that foreshadowed by the title. There is 
al] the difference in the world—or, at least, as much as any reader 
may choose to put into it—between “religion” and “ fervid reli- 
giosity”; and at the best (or worst) it is always open to the same 
reader to contend that a failure, more or less natural, on the part 
of the professor of a réligion does not necessarily argue a failure 
on the part of the religion itself. It will be a long time yet before 
the claims of an ideal can eradicate error from the idealist. And 
from this point of view the bulk of these “two chapters” may be 
looked upon as labour lost. However, the reader’s time is saved, 
for, in accordance with a plan that certainly has its advantages, 
the conclusions are placed first, and the arguments follow. And 
those conclusions are that “the natural tendency of religion is to 
promote untruthfulness, and that in two distinct ways. Firstly, in 
the strongly religious mind there is always a tendency to believe 
that to lie in God’s service is meritorious. . . Secondly, religion 
will almost universally lead to swearing: and this practice is in- 
trinsically injurious to truthfulness” in general. The list of cited 
works is prodigious, but the one salient fact that emerges seems 
to be that there is, and always has been, a good deal of human 
nature in man. And that we knew before. Religion is not the 
only subject on which the argument can be pressed, let us say, 
just a little too far. 
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Then, of course, although the reflection has no strict bearing 
on Mr. Perrycoste’s book, we are still engaged, a lot of us, in the 
search for enlightenment on the question as to what religion and 
truth respectively are. Messrs. Williams and Norgate have done 
much in an endeavour to ensure that their different aspects should 
be placed before an inquiring public, and we are now indebted to 
them for a volume which claims to deal with the philosophy of 
Professor Eucken? in a far more exhaustive manner than has 
hitherto been attempted in England. The main object of the 
volume is “to present the essentials of Eucken’s teaching, and this 
it achieves in chapters invitingly headed “ Religion and Evolution,” 
“Religion and Natural Science,’"—History, Psychology, Society, Art. 
Other chapters deal with “ Universal Religion,” on the level of 
which “God was seen from the standpoint of the world”; and 
“ Characteristic Religion,’ in which “the world is seen from the 
standpoint of God.” “Christianity” receives a chapter to itself ; 
and another is devoted to “Present-day Aspects of Philosophy 
and Religion.” A portrait of the Professor, a brief study of his 
personality and influence, and a list of his works, complete a volume 
of some difficulty, but of undoubted interest. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Coralie Stanton and Heath Hosken call their “ Called to Judg- 
ment”! “a melodrama,” but a tragedy would surely be a fitter 
name. A sudden death; a case of poisoning, one suicide, and a 
murder—all arising out of two bigamies, with a third planned— 
are among the more sensational incidents of this exciting story. 
Czsar Falcon and his former mistress, Lady Aline Temple, are 
experts in playing ducks and drakes with the Ten Commandments, 
and this precious pair terrorise two otherwise good people into 
conniving by silence at their misdeeds. All this sounds like an 
extravaganza of crime; but, by cleverly introducing such psycho- 
logical studies as Abel Smith, ex-actor and absolutely sincere 
Revivalist preacher, Keturah, the blind foundling, and Mr. Corbin, 
floriculturist and scientist, the collaborators have raised the story 
to a higher level than that of purely sensational fiction. 


2. “An Interpretation of Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy.” By W. Tudor 
Jones, Ph.D. (Jena). London: Williams and Norgate. 

1. “Called to Judgment.” By Coralie Stanton and Heath Hosken. 
London: Stanley Paul and Co. 
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In “The Wrestler on the Shore,”* by Lister Lurgan, James 
Delnard, son of a poor Kentish vicar, when distracted as to how 
means might be procured for sending his invalid sister to the sea- 
side, drowns, for the promise of £10, Colin Cairndale’s cat—an 
act which seemed to him little short of a crime. When he had 
done the deed he refused to accept its price. However, this 
wealthy old cynic not only sent Claribel to the sea, which saved 
her life, but gave the boy a brilliant education on the Continent. 
He had stipulated that James Delnard should, on the completion 
of his studies, perform for him a task which he would then set 
him. This turned out to be the preparation for the press of a work 
called “ Ambitions,” which, with fiendish ingenuity, was calculated 
to destroy faith in God and man. The book was to be published 
in Cairndale’s name. While it was in proof Cairndale died rather 
suddenly shrieking “God.” He had bequeathed his mansion and 
the income from his estate to Delnard for so long as he obeyed 
the secret instructions left with the testator’s trustees. Delnard 
would long ere this have repudiated the bargain had it not been 
for the poverty of his sister. Cairndale’s mansion seemed to him 
haunted, so he took up his residence at the seaside. Meanwhile 
“ Ambitions” had scored a great literary success. Delnard’s con- 
science grew more and more troubled, especially when a copy of 
it fell into the hands of his favourite sister, destroying, for a time, 
her faith, and driving her to despair. Nor did the tragic conse- 
quences end there. But we must not give away more of the plot, 
which is novel, clever, and well-worked out. 


“Mary Midthorpe,”’ by Mr. Geo. Barr McCutcheon, is a typic- 
ally American story dealing with life at a small seaport called 
Corinth. The great man there was Horace Blagden, a hard, un- 
lovable man, but, nevertheless, honest, and not unkindly, if judged 
by the narrow standard of strict Puritanism. His only sister had 
years before the story opens made a runaway match with a 
Southerner, and then left him for another, whom her husband shot. 
Eric and Mary Midthorpe were the issue of this ill-starred union, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Blagden adopted these orphans, whom they 
regarded as children of perdition, and subjected to a rigorous 
discipline. Their young lives were made sad by the bullying 
Chetwynd, the Blagdens’ pampered son, their senior by some few 
years. When these boys had reached manhood, they fought on 
a rotten bridge, and Chetwynd fell down a precipice and was killed 
on the spot. Carr, who had witnessed the tragedy, placed the 
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corpse in a chest, dropped it into the sea, and forbade Eric con- 
fessing the part he had played. Deeply as their son had dis- 
graced them by his debauchery and dishonesty, the parents never 
ceased to mourn over and search for their prodgial son. Two 
love-stories relieve the gloom of this New England romance; but 
the main interest lies in Eric’s efforts to end the revengeful sus- 
pense as to their son’s fate in which Carr kept the Blagdens. The 
story is well-written, and has four illustrations in colours. 


In “Kynaston’s Wife,”4 by Mr. Rothwell Haigh, Jim Kynaston, 
known as “ The Diamond King,” comes to England, and is launched 
on London Society by Stacey Langton, whom he had entertained 
with lavish hospitality when at the Cape. Through him he obtains 
an introduction to Lady Barbara Carshalton, and, against his ad- 
vice, proceeds to court her. At that time few good houses were 
open to this beauty of many seasons, for Lord Holchester, who 
was known to be practically a bankrupt, had not only been a direc- 
tor of a swindling syndicate, but had turned his town house into 
a gambling den for the fleecing of gilded youths. The Duke of 
Oswaldeston insults him in his club, he prosecutes him for libel, 
is awarded a farthing in damages, and soon afterwards is arrested on 
a warrant. Kynaston facilitates his escape to Morocco, and for- 
feits thereby the ten thousand pounds for which he had gone 
bail. After the scandal had blown over, Kynaston marries Lady 
Barbara, and the pair spend their honeymoon in a Moorish villa 
at San Sebastian. There she fancied she saw pass by in a motor 
car the man with whom she had but lately broken off a /iaison. 
Her secret had been discovered by Zée Wynsmering, through the 
indiscretion of a babbling boy, and there was a titled roué at hand 
to take advantage of it at the earliest opportunity. A coolness 
that had gradually sprung up between husband and wife seemed 
to give him it. Whilst affairs were at this tension an accident 
with an aeroplane precipitated the catastrophe. “ Kynaston’s 
Wife” is a thoroughly enjoyable story, and Kynaston himself is 
far from being a plutocrat of the conventionally crude pattern. 


Mr. Harold Bindloss has set the scenes of his latest story, 
“The Wastrel,”5 in the Canadian prairie. Some six years before 
the story opens, Cyril Jerningham had, after a serious quarrel with 
his father, emigrated to a settlement called Sebastian, and, in a 
desultory way, occupied himself with farming. Never once had 
he written to his people since he left home. Then, like a bolt 
from the blue, tidings reached him that the Colstons—relatives 
whom he had never seen—might arrive at any moment to visit him 
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en route for British Columbia. Having been lately engaged in a 
drunken brawl, from which he had not emerged unscathed, he was 
in no condition to present himself before these emissaries of his 
father. Moreover, he had gone through the form of marriage 
with an ex-waitress of defective education and uncertain temper, 
whose husband was now reported to be living. In this quandary 
he determined to go away for a while, and to persuade his chum 
Prescott, a shrewd, hard-working, successful farmer, to personate 
him. The Colstons came, bringing with them Muriel Hurst, Mrs. 
Colston’s beautiful but penniless sister. Prescott and she fell in 
love with each other, but he was too conscious of his own lack of 
birth and culture to woo her. After the Colstons had left, Jer- 
ningham was reported to have been murdered. This news quickly 
brought Jerningham’s father and sister on the scene, and Prescott 
was obliged to admit the part he had played. Jerningham fre 
thereupon suspected Prescott of being his son’s murderer, but his 
suspicions were not long shared by his daughter, whose cold, im- 
perious temperament was moved to love by the manly qualities 
of the Canadian farmer. When Muriel returned with the Colstons, 
Gertrude Jerningham perceived at once that Prescott and Muriel 
were lovers, and jealousy suggested revenge. At this point the 
story becomes of thrilling interest, but it would be unfair to both 
author and reader to reveal more of the plot. “The Wastrel” is 
a strong story, told with verve, and carrying conviction with it. 
We shall not be suprised if it ranks among the best stories of the 
present season. 


“The Cottage in the Chine,” by Mr. Headon Hill, has for its 
hero Hector Yeldham, a special commissioner for the Daily Lyre, 
who, strange to say, is not only an accomplished journalist and 
astute detective, but also a gentleman by birth and education. 
When he gave himself a much-needed holiday on the wild Dorset 
coast, he little thought that he would there find the solution of 
two problems which were perplexing the public in general, and 
his editor in particular. These were the wholesale forgery of 
foreign bonds, for the most part Japanese and Chinese; and the 
smuggling, on a big scale, of French brandy. By rescuing Lady 
Madge’s dog from breaking its neck on the cliffs, he obtained an 
introduction to her father, who had gained the reputation of a 
crank by girding, in season and out of season, at the Government 
for abolishing the coastguards. From the moment of his arrival 
at the cottage by the chine, Yeldham found himself an object of 
suspicion, which soon developed into attempts on his life, owing to 
his having made an enemy of his fellow-boarder, Smyly Mapleton, 
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the pretender fossil-collector. It would not be fair to the author 
to give away his plot, but those who like plenty of sensational 
incidents, combined with a modicum of love-making, will appre- 
ciate the rich fare that Mr. Headon Hill has provided for them. 
“The Cottage in the Chine” is a racy, readable story. 


“Essays in Fresco,”? by Mr. Edward McCurdey, begins very 
appropriately with “A Note on ‘Buon Fresco,” taken from the 
classic treatise by that master of the art, Cennino Cennini. “ As with 
the artist so with the writer, the hand wavers, from conflict of 
purposes, impressions lose their first vitality, the appointed time 
passes by, and what has been begun in fresco must be finished in 
‘seco,’ if at all. So the result is a compromise, and, just as in 
painting, the name proper to the inception may stand for the 
whole.” The foregoing quotation, understandable by artists and 
such as are familiar with the technique of art, strikes the anti- 
phonal note to all that follows. As the author explains, he has 
tried to make a translation into another medium of the precepts 
of Cennini, selecting from the great pageant of medizvalism a few 
types—figures, for the most part, of importance in their own day, 
perhaps more by reason of what they aspired to do than by what 
they accomplished. Of these essays the first and by far the 
longest deals with Jaufre Rudel, whom Dante styled “the poet 
of rectitude.” Whether he wrote much or little we do not know, 
but seven poems, including a beautiful a/da, incorporated by 
Bartseh in his “ Chrestomathie Provengale,” are all that have come 
down to us. His fame rests, not on his verses, but on the romance 
attaching to his name. In Swinburne’s “ Triumph of Time,” the 
love of the Lord of Blaye for the Princess of Tripoli, whom he 
had never seen, has inspired two stanzas :— 


“The singer in France of old, 
By the tideless, dolorous, midland sea, 


Being fain to see her, he bade set sail, 
Touched land, and saw her as he grew cold, 
And praised God, seeing ; and so died he.” 


Heine, Carducci, Browning, and Rostand, in “La Princesse Loin- 
taine,” have likewise treated the same theme. Conradin, the great 
Ghibeline Captain who, when only seventeen, was executed by 
order of Charles of Anjou, and Caterina Cornaro, “Kate the 
Queen,” of the song in “Pippa Passes ”—who, after a brief reign 
at Cyprus, was deposed by the Venetians—are amongst the most 
noteworthy essays in this collection. Under a “Triad of Captivi- 
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ties,” Mr. McCurdey presents us with sympathetic studies of our 
Richard I, Enzo, and James I. of Scotland. This brilliant and 
scholarly volume is undoubtedly an achievement for which the 
author deserves warm thanks from all lovers of choice literature. 


At the opening of “At What Sacrifice?” by Miss (?) Annie 
O. Tibbits, we see Effie, the only daughter of Sir John Carew, 
happy, in her home, and still happier in the prospect of soon be- 
coming the wife of Sir Hugh Gilbert, who had loved her from 
childhood. But she did not reckon on the machination of her 
sister-in-law, who, shortly afterwards, destroyed Sir John’s will 
when he was on his deathbed, and so secured for her husband the 
whole of his father’s estate. About the same time Effie overheard 
an animated conversation between Sir Hugh and a woman, which 
convinced her that her lover was false. Refusing to accept the 
pittance offered her by her half-brother, and declining to grant Sir 
Hugh the opportunity of explaining his conduct towards her, she 
left her old home to go out into the world to earn for herself a 
living. Six years elapse; Sir Hugh becomes a candidate for Par- 
liament, and his return would have been assured had not a body 
of militant suffragists heckled him persistently. He treated these 
viragoes with a patience they ill-deserved, for their leader, Mrs. 
Heathrington, although her hair was streaked with grey, reminded 
him of the Effie whom he had so long searched for in vain. He 
follows her to her headquarters in London, gains the confidence 
of her fellow workers, and learns at last from her lips the tragic 
story of her life. The author writes with knowledge of and sym- 
pathy with the aims of the Suffragists, and her description of their 
strenuous lives, which occupies a large portion of a wildly improb- 
able story, alone makes the book worth reading. 


In “Percy Bysshe Shelley, Poet and Pioneer,”? Mr. Henry S. 
Salt has compiled for the general reader a satisfactory life of that 
erratic genius, free from the “chatter” with which so many works 
on the subject have, not unjustly, been reproached. Mr. Salt has 
tried to steer a middle course between Shelley’s avowed enemies— 
if there be any left—and his injudicious friends; in other words, 
to show us Shelley neither as devil nor angel, but simply as a 
human being who strove— 





“To live as if to love and live were one.” 


Shelley was an idealist who believed in the perfectibility of man- 
kind. From his prose writings (which Matthew Arnold thought 
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might survive his poetry) support may be found for such modern 
doctrines as communism, humanitarianism, “free love,” and Home 
Rule as applied to Ireland. As regards the last named, the Union 
was a worse evil for Ireland than the disqualification of Catholics. 
In respect of Catholic Emancipation, J. A. Symonds wrote that 
since Shelley’s day it had been brought about by the very measures 
he proposed, and under the conditions he foresaw. 


“The American Diary of a Japanese Girl,” by Yone Nogushi, 
is a novel and most delightful experiment in literature, which 
evoked a chorus of praise from reviewers on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Miss Morning Glory started for New York, under the 
escort of an uncle, with no other equipment than a working know- 
ledge of English—acquired, we should imagine, from Japanese 
teachers—an outfit of Western garments, quick wit, and an infinite 
curiosity. Her diary begun as soon as she embarked, and only 
temporarily interrupted by mal de mer, displays a charming xai- 
veté. Were are a few specimens of it: 


“T have heard a sad poe of news from Mrs. Consul about 
Mr. Longfellow. 

“ She says he has ceased to be an idol of American ladies. 

“ He has retired to a comfortable fireside to take care of school 
children.” 

“Poor old poet!” 


Here is a letter of Morning Glory’s: 


“Now, Letter, I address you with a 1,000 kisses. 

“The kiss is the thing to begin with for an up-to-date girl. 

“Tt is useful as a poem is useful, in filling up space in magazine- 
making. Women—even a loftily learned American woman—can- 
not be ready always with the rhetoric of expression. The kiss 
comes to her relief in the crisis whenever she fails in speech. 

“ The kiss is everything. 

“ The Jap girl is intimate with the art of crying. 

“A kiss is as eloquent as a tear.” 


The “diary” is printed on Japanese paper, exquisitely bound, 
and illustrated with a frontispiece in colour by that well-known 
artist, Yone Nogushi. - 


A book of surpassing interest is the “ Letters of Lord Acton 
to Mary,” the daughter of Mr. Gladstone, which, though mainly 
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a republication of one published many years ago, is doubly interest- 
ing as it contains letters written between 1885 and 1901. We 
much regret that some of the letters of Lord Acton’s “ most chosen 
of my correspondents” are not included in the volume. The letters 
are particularly interesting at a time when the Home Rule question 
is so much discussed. 


Mrs. Kemp Welch has produced a charming volume on 
“ Medizval Women,” Many of the studies have already appeared 
in the XIX. Century and After, but the present volume contains 
fresh matter, and is greatly enhanced by very good reproductions 
of drawings and MS.S. 

The study of the Comtesse d’Artois, who received “such costly 
marks of homage and pure affection,” brings the life of the times 
vividly before the reader, while, perhaps, the most entertaining 
study is that of the elegant and refined feminist of the XV. century 
—Christine de Pisan. 





DRAMA. 


Karl Vollmoeller’s “Turandot, Princess of China,”! which, in 
Mr. Jethro Bithell’s adequate translation, was lately produced at 
St. James’s Theatre, under the management of Sir George Alexan- 
der, has a curious history. The story itself—and very pathetic 
it is—occurs in “The Thousand and One Nights.” Frederick Schiller 
put it on the boards of Weimar in 1804; but the version before us 
is a recasting of one of Carlo Gozzi’s “ Fiabe,” produced in Venice 
nearly half a century earlier. Turandot’s closing speech fairly 
summarises the plot: 


“ Calaf here risks his head to win a wife. 

A faithful friend and servant risks his life 

To save his Prince. A man wins back a throne 
For his lost King, and makes it not his own. 

A woman, who made out she loved me, hid 

A false heart’s treachery. And could I then, 
After all this, look down in scorn on men? 

No. And may Heaven forgive me all I did 
That made me seem a monster in men’s sight!”’ 


12. “Of Six Medieval Women,” to which is added a note on Medieval 
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POETRY. 


The title given by the Rev. Dr. E. E. Bradford to his second 
collection of verse is misleading, for there is no poem entitled 
“Passing the Love of Women” ;! but the author’s attitude towards 
the fair sex can be gathered from several of his poems, notably 
from the sonnet, “Platonic Love,” in which he confesses: 


“The pangs of love-sick lads I never knew, 

Sweet woman’s wiles ne’er robbed me of my rest; 
Yet Beauty do I seek, and Love pursue, 

Yea, Love and — form my only saan 


If I haply find 
One man among a thousand—one alone— 
Not blind to love, nor e’en to woman blind, 
But blind to that blind love her lover's own, 
Unheeded by the mob I make no moan, 
For him I sing, and still deem fortune kind.” 


Again, in “Woman”: ; 
“We will not worship woman, nor condemn her, 
She’s part of Nature’s plan. 


Besides, we damn ourselves if we condemn her, 
She is but meaner man.” 


Dr. Bradford, after declaring that “her chiefest charm lay in her 
limitations,” is in favour of the co-operation of the sexes: 


“If now she will be wise, and work together 
With man for some high end, 

She has our welcome and good wishes whether 
She come as foe or friend.” 


Friendship between man and man, and even more, the friendship 
between man and youths, form the theme of many of Dr. Brad- 
ford’s poems. He is as alive to the beauty of unsullied youth as 
was Plato. If his religion is Christianity, tinged by Platonism, 
we must remember that Neo-Platonism was the philosophy of 
Christianity until the Middle Ages, when Aristotle came in with 
the Schoolmen and banished it from the theology of the Western 
Church. In graceful blank-verse, Dr. Bradford retells the legends 
of Jupiter and Ganymede, Hercules and Hylas, and Apollo and 
Hyacinthus. We congratulate him on his success in attempting 
to introduce rhyme into English sapphics, of which the following 
is a specimen :- 

1. “Passing the Love of Women, and Other Poems.” By Rev. E. E. 
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“ Lower love first learns if she be requited, 
Not till she knows this her promises are plighted ; 
Then to be one flesh, finally united, 

Dawns as her day-dream.” 


There is much else in this volume to which we should like to draw 
the attention of our readers. We must content ourselves, however, 
with commending warmly to them this collection of virile, 
melodious, and scholarly verse. 
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[We regret that a number of notices have had to be kept over 
for lack of space.—ED.] 
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